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IN WHICH THE ROYAL FAMILY 


H.M.S. “VANGUARD,” 


" LARGEST 


On March 26 it was announced that the King and Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, will travel in the new battleship H.M.S. “ Vanguard ” 
when they visit South Africa in February next year. It will be recalled that Princess 
Elizabeth launched the 42,500-ton battleship at John Brown's shipyard on Clydebank in 
December 1944, and she has arranged to travel to Greenock on May 12 to be present at 
the ship's commissioning service, and dedication of her chapel. The estimated cost of 
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TRAVEL TO SOUTH AFRICA NEXT YEAR: BRITAIN’S 


AT CLYDEBANK. 


“ Vanguard,” our largest battleship, is £9,000,000, and this figure does not include the cost 
of the mountings and guns for the main armament. It was recently announced that the 
first captain of the battleship will be Captain W. G. Agnew, well known for his wartime 
exploits in the Mediterranean in command of the cruiser “ Aurora.” In 1943 he commanded 
the Twelfth Cruiser Squadron, and the following year was appointed in command of the 
Navy's Gunnery School at Whale Island, Portsmouth. 
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ISTENING the other evening to Mme. Ignatyeva 
speaking in London on the Life of a Soviet 
Writer, I learnt more in an hour than in almost any 
other hour of listening that I can recall. This charm- 
ing speaker, with her quiet dignity, her obvious 
sincerity, her good manners and good humour, with- 
out perhaps fully realising how much she was convey- 
ing to her audience, threw a shaft of light on the 
modern Russian mind at its best. The necessity for 
Anglo - Saxon - Soviet understanding is_ politically 
obvious; since the hour when the extinction of 
Germany became certain—a date somewhere in 
August or September 1940—it has become the essential 
corner-stone on which the future peace and civilisa- 
tion of mankind must rest. Since the discovery of 
the atom bomb the necessity for it has become even 
more pressing and even more obvious. But unfortu- 
nately international peace cannot be founded merely 
on political necessity. It was a political necessity for 
the Gadarene swine to avoid the precipice, yet the fact 
did not stop them from rushing over the edge of it. 
Peace and concord depend on a marriage of minds. 
A finer ambassador of such a marriage than Mme. 
Ignatyeva would be hard to find. It was an educa- 
tion to listen to her, to the questions from her British 
auditors, and her replies. 

Most of those listening being writers of one kind 
and another, I fancy our first reaction to the lecturer’s 
picture was almost to wish ourselves Russian instead 
of British writers—of, of course, the right ideology ! 
Most artists in this country, however successful, are 
haunted by a sneaking feeling, dating from their 
school-days, that artistic activity is not a thing that 
wins them much respect from their countrymen. A 
healthy Philistinism is deeply imbued in our national 
make-up ; so is the belief that deeds are more im- 
portant than words. This, on the whole, is probably 
very good for artists whose natural conceit and 
egotism might otherwise become intolerable! Yet it 
has its drawbacks. One of these is that an artist in 
this country generally has considerable difficulty in 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


status and pay of lower-grade civil servants. Not, that 
is, unless the public attitude towards art and literature 
undergoes a revolutionary change, and I can see little 
reason to suppose that it will. British doctors may be 
able to afford to be nationalised, for the pragmatic 
British mind recognises the gravity and importance of 
doctors ! British authors can afford no such luxury, and, 
if they wish to exist at all, had best stay as they are! 





{ PRINCESS MARGARET’S FIRST PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT. | 
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PRINCESS MARGARET PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE HOP- 
SCOTCH INN, ONE OF THE TWO JUNIOR CLUBS SHE 
VISITED DURING HER FIRST PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT. 


like—published to-day in this country; there was 
nothing comparable, she said, in Soviet Russia. 
Watching the earnestness with which she spoke, one 
could well believe it. 

For those who rule modern Russia, her face and 
words indicated, were deadly serious. They were men 
and women with a mission: to use the resources of 
the Soviet Union, human and material, to their fullest 
possible capacity ; to transform the great expanse of 
the earth of which they are the present trustees into 
the likeness of something not hitherto known. Litera- 
ture is seen as a mighty instrument in that task: 
the man of letters a master worker in the business. 
He is not just a playboy, an amiable dilettante, a 
retailer of escapism, as in England ; he is a high priest 
of the new Russia and the new Russian philosophy. 
Britons would almost certainly resent their authors 
being regarded in such a light. Yet, listening to the 
lecturer’s glowing account of how during the War of 
Liberation Russian historians had turned to the task 
of enlisting the neglected folklore of their regions 
into the service and inspiration of those who were 
fighting the nation’s battles, I could not help recalling 
with a pang how the folklore of our infinitely rich 
country had been allowed to perish during the past 
century and how, but for the unaided labours of 
Cecil Sharpe and a few private scholars like him, the 
treasures of English folk-music would by now have 
been utterly lost. ; 

But, said a questioner, what happens to a Soviet 
writer if he attacks the State ? It was fascinating to 
watch the clash of mind at this crucial point between 
the lecturer and part of her audience. To the latter, 
drawn mostly, I fancy, from those whose political 
sympathies lay to the left, attack on the State and 
those who directed it had seemed from childhood the 
highest form of patriotism. But to the lecturer attack 
on the State seemed a form of treachery : something 
which to the patriotic Soviet writer would be un- 
thinkable and the basest ingratitude. An Elizabethan 
writer would have understood what Mme. Ignatyeva 
meant, for at that time patriotism to the 





earning a livelihood by his art and is com- 
pelled as a result to devote too large a pro- 
portion of his time to such by-products of 
his work as writing ephemeral articles in 
newspapers or painting the wives of successful 
company-promoters ! 

In modern Russia, apparently, this is not 
so. Everything is done to give a writer who 
has proved his literary capacity the oppor- 
tunity to pursue his work in an atmosphere 
of ease and dignity. Not only does an author 
draw royalties from his sales as in England— 
sales which, in the case of a serious writer, 
are apt to be far greater than those normally 
attainable in this country—but he receives 
the assistance of a powerful professional cor- 
poration which enjoys vast revenues derived 
from the profits of State publishing. Asa 
young man he can look to the aid of special 
literary schools and institutions devised for 
his benefit and, once he has proved himself, 
can practise his art in pleasant and often 
historic country houses comparable to Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, where half-a-dozen 
or so young authors live together in spacious 
and beautiful surroundings a life of monastic 
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State and the conscious well-being of the 
individual citizen seemed one and _ the 
same thing. In an Elizabethan mind they 
could scarcely be separated. Mme. Ignatyeva 
mentioned that Shakespeare was the most 
widely-read of all authors in Russia; an 
English member of the audience, expressing 
astonishment at this, asked if this was in 
order to hold up the uncommunistic society 
depicted by Shakespeare as a model of 
what to avoid. What the questioner forgot 
is that, apart from his universal genius, 
Shakespeare’s political ideology was far 
nearer that of Soviet Russia than that of 
modern democratic and Parliamentary 
England. There was. regrettably no character 
that Shakespeare disliked more than a 
demagogue. Stalin seems to share the same 
dislike. 

Yet the chief impression I carried away 
from the lecture was not so much that of 
the immense gulf to be bridged between 
Soviet Russia and Parliamentary Britain, but 
of the opportunity for bridging it. The 
Russian mind and the English mind, though 
they approach politics from opposite angles, 





dedication. And to make this the more delight- 
ful, at week-ends their wives and families are 
apparently permitted to join them ; then, one 
assumes, the gaiety and verve of a Russian 
party invades the cloistered library and 


On March 26 Princess Margaret, who will be sixteen in A 


PRINCESS MARGARET LEAVING THE CAMEL CLUB IN BETHNAL GREEN a 
AFTER HER VISIT; WITH, IN THE FOREGROUND, THE YOUNG CLUB- 


MEMBERS PLAYING “ POOR MARY SAT A-WEEPING.” 


. fulfilled her first public 


are minds which are capable of understand- 
ing one another. At their best they both 
fundamentally regard men and women as of 
more importance than abstract ideas, and 
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sorts of special advantages unknown to their 
kind in England ; they are given commodious 
flats in buildings erected for their special 
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also present. At Bethnal where a former bomb-damaged lic house 
been converted into the Camel Club, she was received by Mr. J. L. foal 


majority of Soviet citizens are still illiterate 
or semi-illiterate and desperately poor; that 
” the vast majority of British’ citizens are 








needs and are allowed to rent under the 

most favourable terms country houses and gar- 
dens. Writers in this country who receive remuner- 
ation for official literary work, if paid at all, 
at a fraction of even their normal earnings, cannot 
help being conscious of the difference between the 
Russian official attitude towards literary and artistic 
work and the British, If literature and art ever become 
nationalised in this country, most of their practitioners 
will probably starve within a year. Even the most 
reputable of them will be able to look for nothing 
better at the hands of our official hierarchy than the 


For here, it was plain, listening to the lecturer, 
lay one of the two fundamental differences between 
literature in Russia and literature in Britain. The 
Russians take literature seriously; the British—at 
any rate, at present—with the greatest literature in 
human history to their credit, do not. Mme. Ignatyeva 
mentioned the sale-figures of classical works issued by 
some of the State publishing houses in Russia ; to an 
English mind these were staggering. And she spoke 
with indignation of the vast numbers of worthless 
books—cheap love- and detective-stories, and the 





still sunk in  nineteenth-century Philistin- 
ism towards things of the mind is comparatively un- 
important. Russia, with her countless millions, is on 
the march, and those who direct that march have a 
high goal and one which, with the destruction of the 
German menace, is now within their reach. If England 
can only rediscover in time her own great cultural 
tradition and reanimate her own people with it, she 
can march with Russia on parallel lines and in doing 
so illuminate that common goal with her own priceless 
light of political freedom. In that lies the hope of 
the world. 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “‘ The Illustrated London News" of Ons Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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HUNGRY HAMBURG: WHERE RATION 
CUTS STARTED SHOP-RAIDING. | 
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{ABOVE.) AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THE 

TRANSPORT PROBLEM IN HAMBURG: 
FOOD TRUCKS SITCHED TO TRAMS. 
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. (RIGHT.) RAW TURNIP: A MEAL 
BREAD FOR SALE IN HAMBURG, BUT ONLY IN RETURN FOR COUPONS: A. HOUSEWIFE FOR A HAMBURG DOCK 
IN THE CITY WHERE FOOD DISPLAYS HAVE BEEN REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. WORKER 
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GERMAN POLICE, IN .AN ATTEMPT TO CONTROL THE BLACK MARKET, 
SEARCHING INCOMING LORRIES FOR FOOD IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF HAMBURG. 


A SOUP QUEUE AMONG THE RUINS: WOMEN AND A FEW MEN OF HAMBURG, LINED UP WITH 


BUCKETS AT A SOUP-DISTRIBUTING CENTRE. 


/scoanonnne pewenentenayesunnensannnanens vents 


HEN on March 5 German rations throughout the British zore were cut by half, there was perhaps 
reason to expect food rioting, more especially in Hamburg, the biggest city of the zone. Some 
disturbances did indeed break out on March 20, and groups of people rushed bakers’ shops in various 
parts of Hamburg. Police were called to disperse a crowd of 150 raiding one shop, and a special police 
squad broke up a raid which about 200 people made on a food train, when a truck was broken into and 
bags of oats cut open. At no time, it is stated, did any situation develop which the German police were 
not able to handle. The Chief of Police, to assist the preservation of order, is stated to have ordered 
all keepers of food-shops to place bars or a grille in front of their shop-windows and to limit their 
display of foodstuffs to the minimum. 


THE QUEST FOR FOOD: A HAMBURG WOMAN SEARCHING THROUGH 
GARBAGE CANS IN THE HOPE OF FINDING SOMETHING FIT TO EAT. 
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(ABOVE.) 
SOME OF THE 
INEXHAUSTIBLE 

SUPPLY OF 

BRAND-NEW 
BICYCLES, WITH 
ALL MODERN 
GADGETS AND IN 
ALL COLOURS— 
ON SALE IN ROME 
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AND GIN SELLS AT EXORBITANT PRICES. 
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FISH TYPICAL OF THE ABUNDANT SUPPLIES AVAILABLE IN ROME TO-DAY FOR THOSE CHOCOLATES, SWEETMEATS, AND PASTRIES FOR SALE UNRATIONED IN A ROME SHOP 
WHO CAN AFFORD TO BUY THEM. MILLIONS CANNOT. WINDOW. THE FANCY CAKES (BoTTrom, LEFT) COST ABOUT 148. A POUND. 
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In Britain, with rationing and price control, such food as is available can, in larder and a pre-war wardrobe, while others, with but moderate income, are living 
the main, be obtained by everybody. But in Italy, with less rigid control, in a condition of near-squalor on a diet only just above starvation level. To-day, 
a very different picture is forming. In Rome, for instance, where these photo- in Rome, you can buy almost anything—if you can pay for it! On the stalls of 
graphs were taken, housewives with unlimited money to spend can keep a rich the street markets you can find oranges, lemons, apples, grapes, nuts, fish, wine, 
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ROME’S SUPERABUNDANCE OF PRE-WAR 
THOSE WITH MONEY TO SPEND. 
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(ABOVE.) 
SECOND-HAND 
MOTOR TYRES, 
ON SALE IN 
ROME, AND 
FITTED WHILE 
YOU WAIT. THE 

\ CHEAPEST COSTS 
£16. NEW TYRES 
COST FROM ‘ 
£50-£100 EACH. ‘ 
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(RIGHT.) 
BOXES OF UN- 
GRADED EGGS 
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‘ A TYPICAL CAMERA-SHOP DISPLAY IN ROME TO-DAY, WHERE ALL TYPES--MANY PRE-WAR ALUMINIUM GOODS, HIDDEN FROM THE GERMANS, AND NOW BROUGHT 
CAPTURED FROM RETREATING GERMANS--ARE ON SALE AT INFLATED PRICES. OUT TO BE SOLD IN ROME AT PRICES BEYOND THE WILDEST DREAMS OF 1939. 
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chocolates, meat, dress materials, and household goods of every conceivable a pound ; eggs cost anything from 6d. to Is. each. The hardware stores, too, are 


variety, the whole creating a striking atmosphere of peace and plenty, until you 
examine the price tickets! A motor-car tyre, for instance, may cost anything 
from £50-£100 ; a cabbage is considered cheap at 2s. 6d.; nuts are about 4s.-5s. 


packed with brand-new household utensils and cutlery of a forgotten standard, 
the cheapest coffee-pot costing £3. To visit the markets of Rome to -day is to 
undergo an object-lesson in the effects of too loose a control of post-war trends. 
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T isn’t pos- 
sible to read 
any volume of 
memoirs, diaries, 
or letters of the 
early nineteenth cen- 
tury without finding 
references to Holland 
House and the Holland 
House Set. Lady 
Holland, who left her 
first husband for the 
third Lord Holland, 
was for a time regarded 
as not re- 
spectable on 
that account, 








THE EARL OF ILCHESTER, THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOOK “ ELIZA- 
BETH, LADY HOLLAND, TO HER 
SON ’’ REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Lord Iichester, who is the sixth Earl, 
has been Chairman of the National 
Portrait Gallery since 1941 and a 
Trustee of the British Museum since - 
1931. He is an authority on Holland 
House and the “ Holland House Set,”’ 


land House, 1820-1900.” As a result 
of German bombs, Holland House is and then 

now roofless and ruined. became & 
grande-dame surrounded by all the Royalties, 
Ambassadors, Politicians and Men-of-Letters 
of her time, from Talleyrand to Walter 
Scott, from Brougham to Macaulay. “‘A 
rather domineering woman’”’ is the usual 
impression given: and with some reason. 
But here, in a collection of letters written 
to a wandering son, who spent most of his 
life abroad (probably, though she didn’t 
know it, to escape the clutches of a devour- 
ing mother), she appears a most affectionate 
wife and mother, putting her best foot 
forward as social and political gossip, in 
order to amuse and hold the son and heir. 
She reports everything that happens in 
Parliament. She gives him news of his 
father’s health and successful speeches. She 
describes public scenes, royal banquets, 
coronations and deaths; she even tells him 
risqué stories, on which a mother even of 
1946 might not take a chance with her son. 
But she is, all the time, determined to keep 
him interested, and resolved to get him home. 

Her determination to keep him in- 
terested keeps us interested. There is 
hardly a public character of the time about 
whom she doesn’t either tell a funny story or 
make a shrewd comment. Samuel Rogers, for 
instance. ‘‘ Rogers seems to let his affections 
slip into new channels and has given 
us up. He is always with the 
Grenvilles, and trying, I suspect, to 
get quite initiated into the Stafford 
concern at Richmond through Mr. 
Grenville. He is a strange man, 
and will throw off many friends with 
whom he might have gone through 
life comfortably. It is foolish at 
any age to give up established friends ; 
for sickness and old age come on, 
and then old habits are valuable.” 
Comments equally to the point are 
made about Scott and _ Frere, 
Hertford and the Duke of Wellington, 
everything she could think of was 
sent abroad. And speculations as to 
the future of the poor little girl, 
Queen Victoria. If only Lady Holland 
could haye lived to hear the ac- 
clamations at that Queen’s two 
Jubilees ! 

Later she mentions, as young 
people, men whom one remembers 
meeting, for they lived long. Such 
books, however trivial in detail, help 
to carry on the tradition which binds 
us to our dead. And two things which 
bind us to our dead are our habits of 
saying that things are always the same 
and that the best things are over. 

Those who rejoice in finding 
evidences of plus ¢a change will find plenty of subjects 
for rejoicing here. Lady Holland, referring to one of the 
age-long controversies in this country, mentions Spain, 
* that unhappy country” (which probably, then as now, 
wanted to be let alone—except, perhaps, whatever 
Spanish faction happened to be out of office). She 
writes in 1832: “‘ Your opinion and pleasure at the 
Russians lagging behind the other Powers is universal. 
It will mortify and show them they are not of the 
importance they affect to be; and this spirit rising 
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against them upon Polish injustice and cruelty may 
bring them to reason.”’ In 1841 the lament is: “‘ Lady 
Tankerville is returned from Paris much disgusted 
by the ton of the society: the young, pretty women 
smoking cigars and talking slang; the men covered 
with hair, ill-bred, and low in manners. and con- 
versation ’’"—which sounds exactly like the sort of 
comments we used to hear in London between the 
two World Wars. In 1842 she announces the arrival 
of the Income Tax (sevenpence in the pound, with a 
three-years limit) and doesn’t know whether or not 
the pressure of it will become too great to be borne. 
Next year she has to record that “‘ people are so 
much distressed and pinched in their means by the 
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Income Tax and the probability of great reduction 
in rents this autumn, that there will be few pur- 
chasers for the Duke of Sus3ex’s library and rich 
plate. It is quite singular how people are saving 
all expenditure : no balls, no fétes, or gaieties of any 
sort."" Well, they recovered ; and something of gaiety 
may once more be recovered if the Income Tax comes 
down, I won't say to sevenpence, but to seven shillings, 
and the other taxes don’t continue to collar the rest. 

That is a gloomy theme. A more cheering pas- 
sage for those who think that nothing, in spite of 
violent and spasmodic oscillations, really changes in 
the character, mentality and habits of any particular 


race, breed or nation, domestically, or in regard to 
other peoples, was written by Lady Holland in 1821 
when she had listened to a Commons debate in which 
Peel, Canning, Wilberforce, Plunket and Mackintosh 
spoke. ‘‘ What a glorious place,’’ she exclaimed to 
her wandering son, “‘is that House of Commons. 
What an arena for the display of intellectua’ powers. 
No wonder all Europe, knowing its construction, are 
desirous of enjoying a representative Government. 
What a glorious field for the understanding, to see 
the ablest and best-informed members of Society 
using their utmost means to do their best. What 
an admirable school for the rising generation to 
béhold such exertions ; for it is learning in the best 
shape, and must give a desire in the hearers 
to acquire knowledge on a par with what 
is said.’ 

That was written by a great Whig 
Lady, years before the Reform Bill of 1832, 
the fortunes of which she followed with such 
almost-revolutionary fervour. Had she really 
thought out what she said, her reaction might 
well have been: “If it’s as good as all 
that, why alter it?’’ and she might have 
quoted to herself the lines of Pope— 


For forms of government let fools contest : 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


But, as a fact, she didn’t think. She hadn’t 
a trace of that real political wisdom, based 
on knowledge of ‘human. nature and of 
history, which was observable in. those 
letters of Lady Palmerston to Princess 
Lieven which were published three years 
ago. The impartial reader cannot help think- 
ing that if, after the rebound from her first 
unfortunate marriage, she had fallen into the 
arms of a Tory rather than a Whig Peer, she 
would have preached different doctrines and 
assembled a different circle of admirers, co- 
operators and slaves. But she still would 
have cut a figure, and kept husband, children 
and friends in subjection ; and she still would 
have been surrounded by interesting men, 
because she had quick intelligence, daring, and 
an interest in the performances of other human 
beings which never flagged until her dying day. 
She also had affection : for Lord Holland above 
all; but also for her children, and 
for old friends whose deaths, one by 
one, she is compelled to record in 
these letters. 

But the “ praisers of old time”’ 
will find as much matter for contem- 
plation here as those who find their 
pleasure in the recurrence of eternal 
factors. She mentions so many houses 
which have gone: Cassiobury, Devon- 
shire House, Lansdowne House, 
Dorchester House. All those have 
been demolished in our own time 
by our own countrymen; and some 
of the great country houses which 
she visited are now homes for Dis- 
tressed Nurses or Decayed Plumbers’ 
Widows. But the house from which 
she wrote, Holland House, is now 
gone, because of German incendiaries 
and our lack of precaution against 
them. That she would lament, with 
hands held up in horror : the galleries, 
the libraries, the pictures, the books, 
the records of four hundred years 
of living, and loving and dining 
and thinking. But I think, with 
the unquenchable spirit that she 
had, she would have applauded the 
present owner of that shell of a 
Great House for continuing his 
work on its records, in which her 
record is included, without complaint, or the 
perceptible lifting of an eyebrow. 

This is the third volume that Lord Ilchester has 
written about his home and its inhabitants from 1605 
onwards. He says he has had to cut it down owing 
to the paper shortage. Let not that deter. him: 
either there will be another, and Atomic, war, or the 
paper shortage will be mitigated. So he might as 
well, ulrumque paratus, get on with his job and edit 
some more papers. He has a remarkable talent for 
editing : his footnotes always make one clamour for 
more: which is (whatever word you care to use) 
unusual. 



































THE FIRST POST-WAR BOAT RACE OVER THE TRADITIONAL COURSE: OXFORD, WHO WON, LEADING AT HAMMERSMITH. 


early lead, which they held to Hammersmith, where our picture shows them approaching 
were dispelled on March 30 when Oxford beat Cambridge by three lengths in 19 min. 54 sec. the bridge. They later drew comfortably away and at Barnes Bridge were about three 
One of the lightest crews for fifty years, they beat a crew which averaged half a stone a lengths ahead. Cambridge could do nothing to reduce this before the finish, reached in 
man more. Cambridge won the toss and chose the Surrey station. Oxford snatched an fast time considering there was a poor tide. Wind and weather conditions were perfect. 


All fears that their light weight and the rigours of rationing would prohibit their victory 
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A ROTATING MODEL FROM THE CURRENT MODERN HOMES EXHIBITION : SHOWING ( THE LANE FOX HOUSE: ANOTHER MODEL FROM THE MODERN HOMES EXHIBITION, { 
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TWO ORLIT HOUSES. ON THE LEFT, “ PERSPEX "” WALLS REVEAL THE INTERIOR. \y THE ‘‘ PERSPEX ’’-WALLED HALF REVEALING THE INTERIOR OF ONE HOUSE. 
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SPONSORED BY THE WOMEN’S GAS COUNCIL, WITH (RIGHT) A GATED ‘ 
RECESS FOR CHILDREN. ( 
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A THREE-PURPOSE KITCHEN FROM THE MODERN HOMES’ EXHIBITION : \ 
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The “ Daily Herald'’ Modern Homes Exhibition—exhibits from which we show and the presentation attractive and flexible. Many methods are used: photo- 
on this and the following page—was opened on March 26 at the Dorland Hall, graphs, models, paintings, dioramas and actual exhibits. The subjects covered 
Regent Street, by the Minister of Health, Mr. Aneurin Bevan. The exhibition range from town-planning to such details as pottery, china and furnishing fabrics. 
is to remain open until May 25. In his opening speech, Mr. Bevan said that he Three of the Ministries have staged official exhibits: the Ministry of Health 
believed that by the middle of next year the building of houses would have showing how it is tackling the housing problem, the Ministry of Supply showing 
become an executive job and not an inspiration for headlines. The great merit fitments, and the Board of Trade displaying new designs in Utility furniture. The 
of the exhibition, he said, was that it exhibited things which could be made L.C.C. are showing models and schemes to illustrate their Loughton housing pro- 
available in houses now under construction. The scope of the exhibition is wide ject: and lighting, plastics, aluminium, pottery, china, glass and fabrics in their 
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DIORAMAS WHICH SHOW THE HOUSES OF THE FUTURE. 


A DIORAMA AT THE MODERN HOMES EXHIBITION, SHOWING A GROUP OF AIREY HOUSES 
(RICHARD COSTAIN, LTD.) : FRAME CONSTRUCTION WITH PRECAST CONCRETE PANELS. 


6 


ORLIT HOUSES SHOWN IN A DIORAMA AT THE MODERN HOMES EXHIBITION : MADE 
OF PRECAST CONCRETE UNITS—-THREE BEDROOMS, LIVING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM, KITCHEN. 





TYPE A-I HOUSES (EXHIBITED BY BRITISH STEEL HOUSES, LTD.): A DIORAMA OF 
PERMANENT STEEL-CONSTRUCTED HOUSES, WITH VARIOUS WALL FINISHES; THREE 
BEDROOMS, LIVING-ROOM, DINING RECESS, KITCHEN. 


Continued.) 

latest developments are all on view. Perhaps the most generally interesting of all 
the exhibits are those which we have illustrated on these pages—the Hall of Houses 
and the specimen kitchens. In the former there are shown six different types of 
house, all roughly of the same capacity and all suitable for production in large 
quantities. Four of them are of the permanent prefabricated type, while the 
remaining two use the traditional brick. Each type is shown in a diorama of a 
probable setting and also in a special model. These models each show a pair of 
houses on a turntable and in one of the pair the exterior walls have been made of 





A DIORAMA OF MODERN HOMES, DESIGNED AND EXHIBITED BY THE L.C.C.: BRICK, 
CAVITY-WALL TYPE ;- THREE BEDROOMS, DINING-ROOM, PARLOUR AND KITCHEN, 





LANE FOX HOUSES-—-ANOTHER DIORAMA IN THE MODERN HOMES EXHIBITION : BRICK- 
BUILT WITH CAVITY WALLS; THREE BEDROOMS, LIVING-ROOM, DINING RECESS, KITCHEN. 





BRAITHWAITE HOUSES, SHOWN IN DIORAMA: PERMANENT HOUSE OF STANDARD UNITS 
STEEL SECTIONS, VARIOUS WALL MATERIALS. THREE BEDROOMS, LIVING-ROOM, 
DINING-KITCHEN, UTILITY. 


transparent “‘Perspex”’ in order to display the interior. The specimen kitchens number 
three, and they have been sponsored respectively by the Women's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Solid Fuel, the Electrical Association for Women and the Women's Gas 
Council, and their purpose is to show modern, attractive and efficient kitchens using 
solid fuel, electricity or gas. The heating unit of the Solid Fuel Kitchen—which is 
called the “ A.S.U." (All-purpose Service Unit) House Engine—is also shown separately. 
It is stated te contain the entire mechanical and service equipment for a modern six- 
room house. (Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News” by William G. Davis.) 
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LIVING-ROOM, 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
OF THE KITCHEN 
Modern Homes Exhibition—exhibits from which we show 
was opened on March 26 at the Dorland Hall, 
of Health, Mr. Aneurin Bevan. The exhibition 
is to remain open until May 25. In his opening speech, Mr. Bevan said that he 
believed that by the middle of next year the building of houses would have 
become an executive job and not an inspiration for headlines. The great merit 
of the exhibition, he said, was that it exhibited things which could be made 
available in houses now under construction. The scope of the exhibition is wide 
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and the presentation attractive and flexible. Many methods are used: photo- 
graphs, models, paintings, dioramas and actual exhibits. The subjects covered 
range from town-planning to such details as pottery, china and furnishing fabrics. 
Three of the Ministries have staged official exhibits: the Ministry of Health 
showing how it is tackling the housing problem, the Ministry of Supply showing 
fitments, and the Board of Trade displaying new designs in Utility furniture. The 
L.C.C. are showing models and schemes to illustrate their Loughton housing pro- 
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latest developments are all on view. Perhaps the most generally interesting of all 
the exhibits are those which we have illustrated on these pages—the Hall of Houses 
and the specimen kitchens. In the former there are shown six different types of 
house, all roughly of the same capacity and all suitable for production in large 
quantities. Four of them are of the permanent prefabricated type, while the 
remaining two use the traditional brick. Each type is shown in a diorama of a 
probable setting and also in a special model. These models each show a pair of 
houses on a turntable and in one of the pair the exterior walls have been made of 
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transparent “Perspex” in order to display the interior. The specimen kitchens number 
three, and they have been sponsored respectively by the Women's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Solid Fuel, the Electrical Association for Women and the Women's Gas 
Council, and their purpose is to show modern, attractive and efficient kitchens using 
solid fuel, electricity or gas. The heating unit of the Solid Fuel Kitchen—which is 
called the “ A.S.U." (All-purpose Service Unit) House Engine—is also shown separately. 
It is stated to contain the entire mechanical and service equipment for a modern six- 
room house. (Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News” by William G. Davis.) 
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N April 
1941, this 
country pos- 
sessed five 
armoured 
divisions and 
three army 
tank brigades. 
As we could 
not compete 
in numbers with the 
enemy, the obvious 
course was to com- 
pete as far as possible 
in armoured strength. 
But General Martel, 
who then commanded 





LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR OLIVER LEESE. 


Siahiaie dt Cacia he 4 Diviel the Royal Armoured 
orm: uards Armoure vision . 
on September 15, 1941, and commanded Corps, did not con- 
it until September 13, 1942, when he was sider that it could 
— y AA command of —— provide further suit- 
rps. In he became commander 3 
of the Eighth Army. able personnel to 


was therefore decided to convert infantry into 
armoured divisions, the first to be formed from the 
Guards. An attempt to turn the Guardsmen 
themselves into soldiers of the Royal Armoured 
Corps was defeated, and rightly so, since the 
special traditions of the Brigade were very dear 
to it and a valuable element from the point of 
view of morale. Yet the situation was a curious 
one, because these Guardsmen were now to serve 
within the framework of the Royal Armoured 
Corps, but not to form part of it. If I may 
be permitted a personal reminiscence, one day, 
as I entered the room of the C.I.G.S., he fired 
at me the question: ‘‘ What do you think of 
the idea of a Guards armoured division?” and 
I replied that the first objection seemed to be 
that if the division suffered heavy casualties it 
might find itself in trouble over trained reinforce- 
ments because the personnel of the Royal Armoured 
Corps would not be interchangeable with that of 
the Guards. I also suggested that Guardsmen 
were rather tall to put into cruiser tanks. He 
answered that these matters had been considered 
and that the project had been passed. 

The Guards Armoured Division had throughout its 
career only two commanders, and only one during its 
career on active service. It was raised by Major- 
General Sir Oliver Leese, who commanded it until September 
13, 1942, when he went to Africa to command the Thirtieth 
Corps. His successor was Major-General A. H. S. Adair. 
I should add that the Guards Division to-day has another 
commander, Major-General J. C. O. Marriott, but it is no 
longer the Guards Armoured Division, having given up 
its tanks on June 9, 1945. Headquarters was formed in 
June 1941, and the Division itself on September 15, in the 
region of Salisbury Plain. It consisted in the first instance 
of the Fifth and Sixth Guards Armoured Brigades (the 
latter of which became an independent brigade after the 
modification of the structure of armoured divisions) and 
Support Group. The Support Group was afterwards 
abolished and the Sixth Guards Armoured Brigade was 
replaced by the Thirty-second Guards Brigade in the 
winter of 1942. In February 1943, after the hard test of 
** Exercise Spartan,” the Division moved to Norfolk to 
continue its training in the Stanford Common Battle Area. 
There the Sherman tanks began to arrive. In June of that 
year it moved up to the Yorkshire Wolds, where a number 
of exercises were carried out in various seasonal conditions. 
The Guards Armoured Division had a very long spell in 
England, and it had no battle experience as a division 
when it set out for France. In its ranks there were, how- 
ever, a considerable number of Officers and 
men, including the artillery and Royal 
Engineers, who had fought in 1940 in the 
B.E.F. And it had been kept free from 
staleness. 

In late April 1944, it moved down to 
its concentration area at Brighton and 
Eastbourne. It was not scheduled to take 
part in the assault landing, but when it 
began to arrive off the coast of Calvados 
on June 23 the lodgement held by the 
British forces was still small and cramped. 
The first battle in which the Division 
took part was the much-discussed 
‘Operation Goodwood,” in which it 
co-operated with the Seventh and Eleventh 
Armoured Divisions in the Eighth Corps. 
It was hoped to create a corridor along 
which the armour would advance between 
the Orne and the Dives on Falaise. But 
the enemy had, however, realised what 
was toward and pulled back the bulk of 
his troops some miles to a position on 
which he formed a_ powerful anti-tank 
artillery screen. The armour of the Guards 
outpaced the infantry of the Thirty-second 
Brigade, held up by the narrow gap 
through the minefields, and was deprived 
of its support when most needed. Cagny 
was captured after a tough struggle, but 
little further progress could be made, and 
presently the advance had to be broken off. 

At the end of July the Division moved 
over to the area of Caumont, in the Bocage, on the British 
right. Here it went through a fortnight of the hardest fight- 
ing. By August 11 the Thirty-second Brigade had captured 
Chéné-dolle. By this time the Americans were advancing at 
top speed, and the Falaise pocket was closing upon the 
enemy. The Guards were withdrawn for a short spell of 
rest. The Division had so far been heavily engaged with- 
out being able to make full use of its armour. That was 
soon to come. On August 28, after the passage of the 
Seine, Major-General Adair was summoned to Vernon, to 
meet General Horrocks, commanding the Thirtieth Corps. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
A RECORD OF THE GUARDS ARMOURED DIVISION, 4-hemopera 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


The Division was then a hundred miles away, but it was ~ 


ordered to come on at top speed, cross the river, and dash 
for the Somme at Corbie. Then began one of the most 
remarkable advances in military history. The Division 
reached the Seine on the evening of the 30th, had a few 
hours’ sleep and then set out again. Within twenty-four 
hours the znd Household Cavalry Regiment had seized 
intact a bridge over the Somme. The head of the Division 
had covered 200 miles in two days and come up level with 
the Eleventh Armoured Division, which had been crossing 
the Seine when it was still back at- Condé. 

It marched again at dawn on September 1, passed 
through Arras, and before nightfall had liberated Douai, 
having taken 2,000 prisoners in the course of the day. 





THE SCENE OF THE MOST FAMOUS EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE GUARDS 
ARMOURED DIVISION—-A CHARGE BY THE 2ND GRENADIER GUARDS WHICH WAS 
NIJMEGEN BRIDGE AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY AMERICAN 


TROOPS AND BRITISH ARMOUR IN SEPTEMBER 1944. 





CAPTAIN IAN LIDDELL, WHO WAS AWARDED THE VICTORIA 
CROSS FOR GALLANT CONDUCT WHICH SECURED A BRIDGE 
OVER THE EMS. 

In April 1945, Captain Ian Liddell, « di pany of the 5th Cold- 
stream Guards, advanced in the face of oom ‘hot fire and prevented 
a bridge over the Ems at Altenii being destroyed. He was 
awarded the Victoria Cross for his gallant action, but later was killed. 








THE SIXTH GUARDS TANK BRIGADE AT THE APPROACHES TO MUNSTER : COLDSTREAM GUARDS AND 
UNITS OF THE U.S. SEVENTEENTH AIRBORNE INFANTRY STORMING THE VILLAGE OF APPELHOULSEN. 
y our War Artist, Captain zen és, Grineen, Shunteates ee ae C. Appelhi 
Illustrated London News ” on April 14, 1945. The Sixth k Brie 
be the attack on Munster, capital of Westphalia, and the village of yok wl sight mi 
captured by the Coldstream Guards and units of the U.S. Seventeenth Airborne Infantry, on April 


Opposition was becoming a little stronger now, but it 
made no difference to the rate of progress. Brussels was 
reached by to p.m. on September 3, and there the Division 
was greeted with the wildest enthusiasm. But there was 
no long pause in the capital. On September 6 the rst Welsh 
Guards seized a bridgehead over the Albert Canal at 
Beeringen. But the enemy was now resisting fiercely. 
In particular, the village of Hechtel, astride the centre 
line of advance, took a long time to reduce. Meanwhile, 
however, the Irish Guards by-passed it and swept on to 
capture intact a bridge over the Escaut Canal at De Groot. 
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Almost im- 
mediately 
afterwards 
came the 
famous 


tion. The réle 

of the Division 

was to break 

out from its 
bridgehead and link 
up with the _air- 
borne divisions which 
were to be dropped 
on the successive 
bridges, the last 
being that of the 
Lower Rhine at 
Arnhem. The break- 
out was successfully 
accomplished in face 
of strong resistance 
on September 18. 
The advance through Eindhoven and over the bridge 
at Grave to Nijmegen was rapid, but the 
enemy made a most determined stand on the 
Waal, and it was this which ruined the hopes 
of a junction with the First Airborne Division 
at Arnhem. The charge across the Nijmegen 
bridge by the znd Grenadier Guards, the most 
famous episode in the history of the Division, 
was a brilliant success, but by that time the 
enemy had established powerful stops south of 
Arnhem. Unable to move off the road in this 
waterlogged country, the Division could not break 
through to its final objective. 

After a period of dismal weather, rain and 
fog with their accompanying mud, the Guards 
Armoured Division moved into the Maastricht 
‘* Appendix,’”’ where the conditidns were even 
worse. When the German Ardennes offensive 
started it was quickly moved to a reserve position 
about Tirlemont and St. Trond, covering Brussels. 
Next it was engaged in probably the most 
difficult operation of its career, that which began 
in early February with the object of clearing 
the enemy from the area between the Maas and 
the Rhine. There was no possibility of using 
tanks in the earlier stages, but the Thirty-second 
Guards Brigade had a great deal of the most dis- 
agreeable kind of fighting in sodden or completely inundated 
country. There was a fierce struggle for the high ground over- 
looking the bridge across the Rhine at Wesel. Here the 2nd 
Scots Guards, recently joined after long campaigning in 
North Africa and Italy, greatly distinguished themselves. 
Then, on March 9, followed an episode which attracted the 
attention of the world, despite the many stirring events 
then in the news. This was the final smashing of the 
German Wesel bridgehead by the 5th Coldstream Guards, 
an infantry battalion, supported by a squadron of their 
armoured fellow-Coldstreamers of the 1st Battalion. They 
advanced into streams of fire, but refused to be checked, 
despite their losses. The defence was as fanatical as the 
toughest German Parachute troops could make it, but 
nothing could stop the Guardsmen, and finally resistance 
in front of the bridge was broken. 

Preparations then began for the passage of the Rhine. 
The Division did not take part in the assault crossing, 
but on March 30 drove over the Bailey bridge built by 
the Engineers at Rees. It passed through the Fifty-first 
Division and moved on through Enschede. On April 2 
the Scots Guards headed a remarkable dash through the 
night from Nordhorn to Lingen, the tanks smashing 
German transport in their path. Nevertheless, the Germans 
succeeded in blowing up the bridge over 
the Ems at Lingen after a party of 
Scotsmen had crossed. Two days later 
another bridge was secured intact at 
Altenlingen, further down stream, by a 
company of the 5th Coldstream Guards 
commanded by Captain Ian Liddell. In 
face of very hot fire Captain Liddell 
jumped a road block and neutralised the 
aerial bombs which had been put in position 
to cut the bridge. Captain Liddell, who 
was awarded the Victoria Cross for this 
action, was afterwards killed. The final 
task allotted to the Division, after it had 
reached Cloppenburg, in Oldenburg, on 

April 15, was to cut off Bremen from 
Hamburg. It was an order which would 
have sounded fantastic in the First World 
War, Bremen being forty miles away and 
Hamburg 110. The Thirty-second Brigade, 
after capturing Visselhovede, was checked 
by strong resistance from German naval 
troops. The Fifth Guards Armoured Brigade 
then carried out a wide sweep to Welle, 
and thence westwards. The Irish Guards 
had to fight a last hard battle at Elsdorf, 
where they held off five successive counter- 
attacks by troops of the Fifteenth Panzer 
Division. But the advance continued, 
despite this intervention. On May 3 the 
Division reached the Oste Canal where Major 
General Adair learnt that the Germans had 
offered to surrender unconditionally. Thus 
the brief but splendid fighting career of the Guards 
Armoured Division came to an end. 





MAJOR-GENERAL A. H. S. ADAIR. 


Succeeded Major-General Sir Oliver Leese 
as commander of the Guards Armoured 
Division and led it throughout its career 
on active service. The Division gave up its 
tanks on June 9, 1945, and is now com- 
manded by Major-General J.C.O. Marriott. 





I have to apologise for a slip in thé record of the 
Fifty-second Division. I stated correctly that it did not 
serve with the R.E.F. in 1939-40. But it did go to France, 
none the less. It landed at Cherbourg in June and was 
actually engaged, though it saw no more than a series of 
delaying actions owing to the collapse of the French along- 
side whom it was serving. It brought back its artillery 
and transport to the United Kingdom. 
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OUR SIXTH LIST OF V.C. AWARDS. 
RECIPIENTS OF BRITAIN’S 
HIGHEST DECORATION. 

























NAIK GIAN SINGH. L/N BHANBHAGTA GURUNG. 
Naik Gian Singh, 15th Punjab L./Naik Bhanbhagta Gurung, 
Regiment, was awarded the V-C. 2nd King Edward VII.’s 
in May 1945 for his courage on Gurkha Rifles, was awarded the 
March 2, 1945. Commanding the V.C. in June 1945 for his gallantry 
leading section of a platoon attack- and inspiring example in Burma 
ing a Japanese strong position, he on March 5, 1945. Showing out- 
tepeatedly attacked, ignoring his standing bravery and complete 
injuries, and enabled the whole disregard for his own safety, he 
operation to be carried out cleared five enemy positions 

successfully. Ta singlehanded. 


SERGEANT W. H. KIBBY. 
Sergeant Kibby, Australian Mili- 
tary Forces, was posthumously 
awarded the V.C. in January 1943 
for his gallantry in Libya “ /_ 

2. 


JEMADAR ABDUL HAFIZ. 
Jemadar Abdul Hafiz, 9th Jats, 
was post humously awarded the 
V.C. in July 1944 for gallantry on 
April 6, 1944. He led two sections 
night of October 30-31, of the 9th Jats in an attack on a 
Commanding a platoon, he ad- Japanese strong position ten miles § 
vanced alone through point-blank } north of Imphal, and, until he 
machine-gun fire to destroy an @ was mortally wounded, continued 
enemy pocket. He was killed-{ to lead his men in pursuit of the 

when success seemed ci in enemy. 

































JEMADAR RAM SARUP SINGH. RIFLEMAN THAMAN GURUNG. 
Jemadar Ram Sarup Singh, Rifleman Thaman Gurung, Sth 
ist Punjab Regiment, was post- Royal Gurkha Rifles, was post- 
humously awarded the V.C. in humously awarded the V.C. in 
February 1945 for his courage on February 1945 for his gallantry fi. 9 
October 25, 1944. He was in in Italy on November 10, 1944. 9.) 
charge of a platoon in Burma He seized a German machine-gun i 
which was ordered to put in a post singlehanded, enabling his 



















































diversionary attack. He led section to advance. Later, at the 
charges until he fell mortally cost of his life, he covered their 
wounded. 7 withdrawal. 





















LIEUT. CLAUD RAYMOND. 
Lieut. Raymond, Royal Engineers, 


py saci be gg age te x “5 CPL. E. T. CHAPMAN. CPL. REGINALD RATTEY. 
ieut. Judge, jab Regi- : he Corporal Chapman, the Mon- §- Corporal Rattey, Australian In- 
va posthumously awarded the ment, was posthumously awarded ; , mouthshire Regiment, was fantry Division, was awarded the 
C. in June 1945 for sustained the V.C. in July 1945 for gallantry awarded the V.C. in July 1945 for V.C. in July 1945 for bravery on 
gallantry in Burma on March 21, in Burma on March 18, 1945. bravery on April 2, 1945. Ad- Bougainville on March 22, 1945. 
1945. Although badly wounded,.{ While commanding a platoon he vancing with his section to the § When a serious situation de- 
he led his section on to capture advanced alone under heavy fire assault of the ridge of the Teuto- veloped, delaying an important 
a strong enemy position. Re- § and several times directed tanks berger Wald, he ordered his men § advance, he went on alone firing 
fusing treatment, that others on to their targets. By his efforts, to take cover and advanced alone a Bren gun and neutralising 
might be attended, he was walking ten bunkers were successfully with a Bren gun and kept the enemy fire from three bunkers, 
ack when he collapsed and died. eliminated enemy at bay. destroying the rest with grenades. 




































SEPOY ALI HAIDAR. ¥ LIEUT.-CDR. G. * aeere- 
Sepoy Ali Haidar, 13th Frontier Lieut.-Cdr. Roope, 
Force Rifles, was awarded the posthumously a - ve. 
V.C. in July 1945 for his con- in July 1945. for his valour on | 
spicuous gallantry and initiative April 8, 1940. Commanding 
in Italy in April 1945. Alone, and H.M.S. “‘ Glowworm,” he engaged 
severely wounded, he charged two pn ody 4 destroyers which with- 
enemy posts, his action resulting The German cruiser “ Hip- 
in the company crossing the Senio perv "then iene oe Glowworm.” 
River and establishing a bridge- “ Glowworm ” was hit, he 
head. Fine iP soni OR har er.” 

































































i _ 
RFN. LACHHIMAN GURUNG. CPL. F. G. TOPHAM. ‘art ; LIEUT. A. CHOWNE. MAJOR ANDERS LASSEN. 
Rifleman Lachhiman Gurung, 8th } Corporal Topham, Ist Canadian Lieut. Albert Chowne, 2nd/2nd § Major Lassen, a Dane serving in 
Gurkha Rifles, was awarded the Parachute Battalion, was awarded Australian Infantry Battalion, the British Army, was post- 
V.C. in July 1945 for his gallantry the V.C. in August 1945 for sus- was posthumously awarded the humously awarded the V.C. in 
and devotion to duty in Burma tained gallantry in _a strongly- V.C. in September 1945 for con- September 1945 for his courage 
on the night May 12-13, 1945. defended area in Germany on spicuous bravery on March 25, in Italy on April 8-9, 1945. By 
For four hours he held the March 24, 1945. A medical 1945. He successfully charged his leadership, when commanding 
most forward post of his platoon § orderly, he advanced through in- an enemy position in New Guinea — a patrol, he was responsible for 
ro sone —er odds. ioe ae ee a i, paved intense fire. His action wiping out three enemy par 
ounded, ur’ enemy roug’ a ty an was posthumously a lian Infantry Battalion, was er the way for the continuance and died hurling a grenade at t 
grenades. continued to work for two hours. § v.C. in August 1945 for his | awarded the V.C. in September f atvence to Wouss. 
a ' bravery on August 4, 1944, while 1945 for his courage at Wewak on 
. , master bomber of a Pathfinder May 15, 1945. In full view of the 
Squadron. Detailed to mark enemy and at short r, he 
a target in France, he pressed on fired at the Japanese with a 
with his aircraft in flames, and Bren gun, enabling a bunker and 
remained at the controls in order badly-needed observation-post to 
to save two wounded men. e tured. 

























SQ.-LDR. I. W. BAZALGETTE. PRIVATE EDWARD KENNA. 
Sq.-Ldr. Bazalgette, R.A.F.V.R., Private Kenna, 2nd/4th Austra- 
warded the 























































































LIEUT. R. H. GRAY. FLT-LT. DAVID S. A. LORD. 
ons. Gray, R.C.N.V.R., was Flight-Lieut. Lord, R.A.F., was 
ay thumously awarded the V.C. posthumously awarded the V.C. 

November 1945 for his bravery in November 1945 for his gallantry 
on August 9, 1945. Leading an on September 19, 1944. Pilot of 
assault on a Japanese destroyer an aircraft detailed to drop sup- 
| from an _ aircraft-carrier, plies at Arnhem, he pressed on, 

pressed home his attack in the al h his aeroplane was seri- 














Captain C. H. ‘Upham, New Zea- W./O.. ackson, 106 uadron, 
land Military Forces, was the first R.AF.V.R., was a the 
combatant soldier to win the Bar }. V.C. in October 1945 for his 
to the V.C., awarded in September bravery on a 26, 1944. A 
1945, for his gallantry and magni- flight i d Lan- 
ficent leadership in the Western caster, he climbed. along the fuse- 
hop 1942. } lage, ignoring his burns, to make CPL. J. B. MACKEY. PRIVATE L. T. STARCEVICH. 
















































































Severely ted attempts to put out a Corporal John Bernard Mackey Private Leslie Thomas Starcevicn, oo of wi fire. ‘ounded, ously damaged from anti-aircraft 
enenqed Ge commy. Ho wan the J fire on the starboard wing. He 3 2nd/3rd Australian Pioneer Bat- | 2nd/43rd Australian Infantry Bat- | *"4 with his aircraft in flames, } shells, and stayed at the controls 


talfoOn, was posthumously awarded 
the V.C. in Toveeber 1945 for his 
allantry at Tarakan on May 12, 
945. He was largely responsible 


talion, was awarded the V.C. in 
November 1945 for gallantry and 
devotion to duty in North Borneo 
on June 28, 1945. He attacked 
for killing ms Japanese and the enemy singlehanded and re- 
iminating machine-gun Ppeatedly rushed machine-gun 
posts, which enabled his platoon posts, which resulted in the 

to gain its objective. SoeiSe Success! e action 
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MAJOR JOHN WEIR FOOTE. $Q.-LDR. L. H. TRENT. 
Honorary Major J. W. Foote, Sq.-Ldr. L. H. Trent, R.N.Z.A.F., 
Canadian in Service, was was awarded the V.C. in: March 
awarded the V.C. in February 1946 for unflinching courage and 
1946 for his gallantry at Dieppe outstanding leadership in May 















LT. IAN EDWARD Sagoo 
Leading Seaman Magennis, a Lieut. Fraser, R.N 
diver in 1 Soe “ XE-3,” | awarded the V.C. in Al 
was awarded the V.C. in Novem- 1945 for his courage on July 31, 
ber 1945 for hareatins ep July 31, 1945. He commanded H.M. Sub- 








1945. He squeezed through a marine “ XE-3”" = a suc - B Amauat 1942. He landed on 1943. Despite heavy opposition 
jammed hatch. to fit limpet mines cessful attack on the Japanese he beach under heavy fire ona by numerous enemy hters 
to the ee * Takao.” cruiser “Takao. * He brought the Y PRIVATE F. J. PARTRIDGE. LT. THE HON. C. FURNESS. helped at the Regimental Aid [— during a daylight attack on 








Private Frank john Partridge, Lent. Furness, the Welsh Guards, | Post for eight hours. He refused phe + ay | Saab 


Then, he 
dived back ~~ EO yy - a limpet- ous waters maneeuvred the- 8th Australian In antry Battalion thu the & *° escape, referring to stay with pleted 
. mously awarded 
carrier from his own ab A... Submarine under the cruiser. was awarded the V.C. in January Vc. In February 1946 for his gal- ne the captured.) captured. before yae_shot_down 
on July 24, 1945 » New Guinea cane near Arras in May 1940. Continuel 1 

N 2, July 10, 1 uly 8, 1944,  Daneer 2, on july 24, serious situ- Despite heavy odds, he decided to continued .| 

| oer feast Salr,10 J My ood noe AD we oe eae developed during a fight for attack the enemy. After inflicting unobtainable. They are Rifleman Sher Bahadur Thapa, 9th Gurkha 
portraits of V.C.s of World War II. We now add another thirty por- = ee outpost, but although severe losses, his carrier was Rifles, awarded in December 1944; Lance-Naik Sher Shah, 16th 
traits, bringing the total to one hundred and seventy-two. t of severely wounded, his gallantry knocked out and he immediately Punjab Regt., awarded in May 1945; Naik pean Din, 10th Baluch 
the grand total of one hundred and seventy-six V.C.s awarded so far, saved his comrades from total | engaged the enemy in hand-to- Regt., awarded in May 1945 ; and Sgt. Nigel Gre Lesher. Ist/6th The 
photographs of four of the recipients, all posthumous awards, are ‘S...ammihilation. i Kine’s African Rifles, awarded in November 1945 for his action in 

(Continued on right. May 1941 in Abyssinia. 
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MODEL OF THE INVASION BEACHES 
OF INTEREST RECORDED By 


AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE IN VIENNA: A PATROL OF MILITARY POLICE, REPRESENTING 
Lode ba Pace sacrgg tle sch ebay, Mahlon ap abate AN AMERICAN G.I. WITH THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF MEN WHO MAKE UP THE BRITISH 
In order to prevent “incidents” arising from the language difficulty in a city where troops of the Allied OCCUPATION FORCES IN JAPAN: A GROUP AT KURE. 
Powers congregate, it has been decided to have police patrols drawn from the Four Great Allied Powers. J . s ge : 7 
Our photograph shows one of these patrols, composed of Russian, American, British and French militar Our photograph—taken at Kure, where our occupation forces disembar: —shows the different types to 
policemen, going on duty in Vienna. In Berlin there have been occasions when the Russian and Britis be found in the British forces now in }Japan. Here an American G.I. is getting aéquainted with 
military police forces have co-operated in this way. a British Tommy, a member of the women’s services and Indian troops. 


A DIORAMA OF D-DAY 
PRESENTED TO THE 
ROYAL UNITED SERV 
INSTITUTION : A _ REAL- ie ¥ 
ISTIC MODEL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE 
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THE LEFT FLANK OF 4 


‘ 
GENERAL SITUATION ON on 


THE BRITISH BEACHES 

SHORTLY AFTER THE 

INITIAL LANDING ON 
JUNE 6, 1944. 


This striking diorama of 
D-Day has been presented 
by Mr. Otto Gottstein to 
the Royal United Service 
Institution. The design and 
general construction, includ- 
ing landing-craft and the 
grouping of figures, are by 
Mr. D. C. Stokes, while Miss 
K. Ball and Mr. J. A. Green- 
wood have collaborated in the 
painting and design of the 
figures. The precision tank 
models are by Mr. L. Corder 
The diorama is representative 
of the general situation on the 
left flank of the British 
Beaches shortly after the 
initial landing on June 6, 
1944. It will be remembered 
that by the end of the day 
three firm bridgeheads had 
been established. More than 
4000 ships, excluding small 
craft, were engaged in the 
operation, This diorama 
forms an interesting record 
of an historic event and 
graphically portrays the grim 
struggle for the beaches. 
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APTER A FORCED LANDING IN HYDE PARK: AN R.A.F. PERCIVAL PROCTOR, GUARDED THE FIRST CAPITAL SHIP AND AIRCRAFT-CARRIER TO BE OPERATED BY A DOMINION NAVY: 
BY POLICE, WHERE IT CAME TO EARTH WITHOUT INJURY NEAR THE SPEAKERS’ FORUM. H.M.C.S. ““ WARRIOR,” RECENTLY COMMISSIONED IN BELFAST. 


On the evening of March 27, an R.A.F. Percival Proctor made a forced landing in Hyde Park H.M.C.S. “ Warrior” was recently commissioned in Belfast. She is an aircraft-carrier of 18,000 tons and 
between the gun-site and the speakers’ forum. No one was in its path and only a few park chairs is being lent by the Admiralty to the Royal Canadian Navy to train a Canadian naval air arm. This 
were smashed. Low visibility was the presumed cause of the incident. is the first time that a capital ship and aircraft-carrier has been operated by a Dominion navy. 
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ON D-DAY AND NEWS EVENTS: 
SEA. 


ITEMS 


CAMERA ON LAND AND 


RATIONS 


A WEEK’S RATION FOR TWO ADULTS: MEAGRE FARE EXHIBITED AT THE MINISTRY 
OF FOOD TO DEMONSTRATE HOW TO PLAN AN IDEAL MENU. 
A demonstration was recently given at the Ministry of Food to show how a week’s menu can be 


planned based on the weekly ration for two adults. Fortunately, vegetables and fish, being unrationed, 
can be used to supplement the meagre fare shown in our photograph. 


A FAMOUS BATTLESHIP BECOMES A TRAINING-SHIP: H.M.S. ‘Howe ” LEAVING PORTSMOUTH 


FOR PORTLAND TO TAKE UP HER NEW DUTIES. 
H.M.S. “ Howe,” which was completed in 1942, recently left Portsmouth for Portland to become a training- 


ship. The 35,000-ton battleship is a sister-ship of “ King George V,” and is armed with ten 1i4-in. guns 
In 1944 she was Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser’s flagship in the British Pacific Fleet. 
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IN THE LAND OF PLENTY: A TYPICAL SHOP-WINDOW IN DUBLIN, WELL STOCKE WITH 


EGGS AND BACON, PROVIDING A STRIKING CONTRAST TO WORLD SHORTAGES. 


Eire, compared with many other parts of the world, is to-day a land of plenty. The shops in Dublin 

provide a striking contrast to Britain’s empty shops and endless queues, and display every type of 

merchandise. Although certain foodstuffs, such as butter and, sugar, are rationed, the allowance is far in 

excess of that given to individuals in Britain or Europe. New-laid eggs, jellies, biscuits and other 
“luxuries,” are displayed in abundance, just waiting to be bought. 


<1 oe DO) 


IN A LONDON TERMINUS: FIREMEN PLAYING HOSES ON THE BLAZING ROOF 


OF KING'S CROSS STATION DURING A RECENT 40°-MINUTE OUTBREAK 
On March 29, fire breke out in the roof of King’s Cross L.N.E.R. Station Thought to have been 
caused by acetylene weldine olant used by workmen 80 ft. above the track. the blaze. which lasted 
for about 40 minutes, destroyed a large section of the roof and disrur ted maimn-line services 


FIRE 
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A GREAT NAME IN BRITISH 
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NELSON'S “VANGUARD” 
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“ VANGUARDS 


ARTIS’ 


OUR LATEST 42,500-TON BATTLESHIP “VANGUARD” AND HER FORBEARS: THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 


Our latest 42,500-ton battleship, H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanguard,’ is due to be commissioned on 
May 12, and it has been announced that their Majesties, accompanied by Princess 
Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, will travel to South Africa in her next year. 
‘* Vanguard " was launched by Princess Elizabeth at Clydebank in December 1944 
and is the ninth ship of that name to serve in the Royal Navy. Her forbears cover 
a period of 360 years in our history, the first, a 500-ton galleon, having been built 


in 1586. This vessel had a length of 108 ft., a depth of 13 ft., and was armed with 
thirty-two guns. The second ‘ Vanguard” was built in 1631, a Second Rate of 
730 tons armed with fifty-eight guns. She saw service under Blake and was severely 
handled by the Dutch in 1652, but distinguished herself the following year in a 
battle off Portland. The third ship was also a Second Rate, of 1357 tons with 
ninety guns, and was built in 1678, and she was followed in 1748 by a Third Rate 
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UARDS”—FROM ELIZABETHAN GALLEON TO MODERN BATTLESHIP. 


SPE Artist, C. E. TURNER. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF NAVAL HISTORY AND SHIP DESIGN EPITOMISED IN THE CONTINUITY OF A NAME. 


th of 1419 tons, armed with seventy guns. The fifth ‘‘ Vanguard” was built in 1787 of 2609 tons with eighty guns, and she was followed in 1870 by the seventh of the 
of and was a Third Rate of 1609 tons with seventy-four guns. She was Nelson's name—an iron central-battery battleship of 6034 tons armed with ten 9-in. guns 
ly flagship at the battle of the Nile in 1798 and received a severe pounding, losing a and four 64-pounders. In 1875 she was rammed by “ Iron Duke” in a fog in the 
a hundred men. When the French later advanced on Naples, Nelson evacuated the Irish Channel and sank. The eighth was a battleship of 19,250 tons, built in 1908. 
th | Royal Family and the British Ambassador, Sir William Hamilton, and his wife to She had a speed of 21 knots and was armed with ten 12-in. guns and eighteen 4-in. 


te | Palermo in “ Vanguard."’ The sixth”’ Vanguard ” was built in 1835, a Second Rate guns. This ship was at Jutland and was destroyed by an internal explosion in July 1917. 
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“HOTEL TROGLODYTE”: A NEW VENTURE BENEATH STUTTGART’S RUINS. 
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\ THE SUBWAY-STYLE ENTRANCE TO A NEW TYPE OF UNDER- 
\ GROUND HOTEL IN STUTTGART—-A RECONVERTED AIR-RAID 
\ SHELTER WHICH BOASTS NINETY-SIX BEDROOMS. 


\ 
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THE TEA-ROOM IN STUTTGART’S NEW SUBTERRANEAN 
APARTMENT HOUSE, WHICH ALSO HAS A BREAKFAST- 
ROOM, BATHROOMS, AND OTHER AMENITIES. 
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{ A BELLHOP UNLOCKING THE DOOR OF ONE OF THE \ 
\ BEDROOMS TO WHICH HE IS SHOWING A NEW 
ARRIVAL AT THE SUBTERRANEAN HOTEL. X 


ONE OF THE NINETY-SIX BEDROOMS \ 
BENEATH THE BOMBED RUINS OF STUTTGART. \ iA THE STEPS OF THE MAIN ENTRANCE INTO THE \ 


CUBICLE HAS A BED, TABLE, AND CHAIR, BOWELS OF THE EARTH. \ \ 
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UNDERGROUND HOTEL IN STUTTGART, 
TEA-ROOMS. 
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HERR HERBERT KRESSE, WHO RUNS 1 UNDERGROUND HOTEL, WITH HIS WIFE \ A CORNER OF THE KITCHEN OF THE 
EXTREME RIGHT) AND SECRETARY. HE WAS A HOTEL MANAGER BEFORE THE WAR, : IN WHICH ALL THE COOKING IS DONE FOR THE BREAKFAST- AND 


envennpnnne 


Beneath the bomb-wrecked devastation of the old market place in the heart of Stuttgart, system installed when the air-raid shelter was constructed. The hotel entrance is an 
in Germany, there exists a flourishing apartment house, believed to be the only one of unpretentious set of steps resembling a subway exit, but on reaching the foot of them one 
its kind, which might well be christened the “* Hotel Troglodyte."’ Formerly a massive is promptly struck by the contrast to the shattered wreckage of the city above. A spot- 
concrete subterranean air-raid shelter, it has been converted by a former hotel manager, lessly clean ‘ foyer."’ with reception desk, and a check room, provide the hotel atmosphere, 
Herr Herbert Kresse, into a comfortable residence boasting ninety-six bedrooms, .a ‘emphasised by a continuous stream of arriving and departing guests. News of this 
breakfast-room and tea-room, modern bathrooms and toilettes, and many of the amenities establishment has already spread far and wide among German travellers, with the result 


of a normal modern hotel. Heat and ventilation are adequately provided by the original that all the rooms are normally full. The price of a single room is 4} reichsmarks per day 
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THE B.B.C”.S WARTIME FORTRESS 
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A SECRET TRANSMITTER IN A TUNNEL. 
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THE STUDIO IN THE CLIFTON ROCKS: 
SECRETLY ERECTED IN AN OLD FUNICULAR TUNNEL FOR THE B.B.C. 
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INSIDE THE FORTRESS, LOOKING DOWN THE STAIRWAY. (LEFT) THE TRANSMITTER- 
ROOM DOOR ; (RIGHT) WALLS OF LIVING ROCK ; (ABOVE) THE VENTILATION DUCTING, 
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If by some supreme effort the Germans had managed to put London out as the centre 
of British Broadcasting, the B.B.C. had arranged to transfer control and direction to 
Bristol. If Bristol had then been attacked, what next would have happened? The 
pictures on this page show how that question was answered. In the early ‘nineties a 
funicular railway tunnel had been driven steeply (rising one in two) through the rock of 
the Clifton Gorge at Bristol. This funicular railway had fallen into disuse. With the 
need to find a fortress home, the B.B.C. decided to take over the lower half of this steep 
tunnel—British Overseas Airways already occupied the top half. Engineers moved and 
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PART OF THE EMERGENCY TRANSMITTING STATION 


{ RAILWAY TUNNEL 
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\ THE ENTRANCE TO THE SECRET RADIO STATION IN THE OLD CLIFTON ROCKS 
NOTE THE FOUR VENTILATION INTAKE AND OUTLET PIPES. 
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THE EMERGENCY ENGINES, WHICH WOULD HAVE ENABLED THE TUNNEL TRANSMITTER 


To 


ee 


HAVE CONTINUED INDEPENDENTLY OF OUTSIDE SOURCES OF CURRENT. 


working at high pressure constructed in the tunnel four large chambers, one above the 


other, 


equipment was installed. 


with three smaller chanfbers on the ground-level by the riverside entrance. Radio 
The topmost room housed transmitters, one for the local pro- 


gramme service and others to maintain contact if line communications failed. Next 


below 


was a studio; next a recording-room with recording and playback equipment and 


recorded programmes to maintain a service for weeks, if necessary ; and fourth, a control- 


room 


crammed with apparatus. In one of the smaller rooms were Diesel motors to 


provide power if the mains were cut or failed. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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ILLUS 


ver anaetnne nna ann ean np AHR nO NR ARERR ERE RHUL NA LNENNNONN _— 
CHURCHILL ARRIVES HOME AFTER A SOMEWHAT STRENUOUS 
THE NEWLY-APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF NEW SOUTH \ \ HOLIDAY IN THE UNITED STATES. \ \ wWARSHAL TITO ON AN OFFICIAL VISIT TO PRAGUE: 
WALES, LIEUT.-GENERAL J. NORTHCOTT, WITH HIS Mr. and Mrs. Churchill arrived at Southampton on March 26 on board the “Queen | | GREETED BY THE CROWDS DURING HIS JOURNEY } 
WIFE AND DAUGHTERS. Mary.” Captain C. M. Ford (left) escorted them ashore. They were “accom- \ THROUGH CZECHOSLOVAKIA. \ 


panied by their daughter Sarah. Miss Mary Churchill was waiting on the quay- \ 

Appointed Governor of New a Wales in succession to \ side. After the Mayor of Southampton had welcomed Mr. Churchill he received Marshal Tito arrived in Prague on March 20 for what was \ 
Lord Wakehurst, General Northcott, who is in Japan as \ newspapermen. The Southampton streets were lined with cheering crowds. described as a state visit without political significance, but most 
| commander of the British occupation force, is not — me people connected his visit with Yugoslavia’s desire to gain 


to take up his appointment until June. He is the firs 
Australian Governor to be appointed. 
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Czechoslovak support for her claims on Trieste at the forth- 
coming peace Laer se 
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(Right.) 

COLONEL PERON. 
Colonel Peron has 
been elected as 
Argentine President. 
His victory, long re- 
garded as inevitable, 
became a mathe- 
matical certainty 
when he won a 
majority of votes in 
the Federal Capital. 
The Presidential elec- 
tion took place on 

February 24. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WAVELL (SECOND FROM RIGHT) MEETING THE BRITISH CABINET 


MR.LA GUARDIA. 
Elected Direttor- 
General of Unrra 
in succession to 
Mr. Lehmann. Mr. 
La Guardia was 
the former Mayor 
of New York. In 
an inaugural ad- 
dress he said that 
he was going to 
seek food wherever 
it could be found. 
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(Left.) 
SIR J. CLAPHAM. 
The death occurred 
on March 29 at the 
e Of seventy-two 
Sir John Clap- 
ham, Emeritus 
Professor of Econ- 
omic History at 
Cambridge, Pre- 
sident of the 
British Academy 
and leading au- 
thority on econ- 


omics. - 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT GORT, V.C.: THE DEATH OF A GREAT SOLDIER. 


The death took place in Guy’s Hospital, London, on March 31, of Field-Marshal Viscount 
Gort, V.C., Commenter Seas of the British Expeditionary Force in France and 
Belgium from 1939 to He was fifty-nine. From 1940-41 was Inspector-General 
to the Forces for Training and Inspector-General Home Guard. From 1941 until 1944 
he was Governor successively of Gibraltar, Malta and Palestine. He returned to lan 
in Novernber 1945 and underwent a serious operation. Lord Gort, whose remarkable 
career as a soldier won him the name “ Tiger” Gort, won the V.C. in World War I. 
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MR. HERBERT HOOVER, TOURING 


EUROPE TO INVESTIGATE THE FOOD SITUATION, 


AIR MARSHAL 
SIR R. CARR, - 
Air Marshal Sir 
Roderick Carr has 
been appointed Air 
Officer C.-in-C., 
India, and will 
undertake the |} 
functions of A.O.C. 


is fifty-five and a 
New Zealander. 


Lt.-General. Since 
the summer of 1943 
he has been Director 
of Staff Duties at 
the War Office. 
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(Right.) 

HERR FRANK. 
Karl Frank, former 
Governor of 


denied pao the 
bility for every- 
thing done in the 
Protectorate. after 
Munich, including 
the destruction of 


Lidice and _ the 
death of thousands 
of Czechs. 
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DELEGATION 
The Cabinet delegation, seeki: 


UPON THEIR ARRIVAL AT PALAM R.A.F, AIRFIELD, ON MARCH 24. 
to devise a means of giving India its independence, were met upon Mr. 


AUDIENCE WITH THE POPE DURING HIS VISIT TO ROME. 


Herbert Hoover, the former United States President and chairman of President Truman's Fam 
arrival by the Viceroy, Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell, representatives of the Government Cd India, Committee, has ery visiting European capitals in the course of his investigations for the fight oe 
one the Service manders, as well A Ay correspondents representing Indian newspape! The famine. He has visited Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Finland, and is expected in London this 
raph shows (|. to r.) the Rt. . mander, First Lord of the Admiralty ;, Lord month. It is only the second time in thirty-six years that an ex-President of the United States has 
otnie ~Lawrence, Secretary for India's Field: Marshal Viscount Wavell and Sir Stafford Cripps. visited Europe. Mr. Hoover was Food Controller during World War I. 
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THE MAGNETRON VALVE: BRITAIN’S GREAT CONTRIBUTION TO RADAR. 


Drawn BY OuR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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THE W r ERFMUL 


MAGNETRON VALVE 





RADAR APPARATUS FOR TRANSMISSION AND RECEPTION ON 
A HIGH-FREQUENCY VALVE 


The Radiolocation Convention held by the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
from March 26 to 29 was notable for the number of interesting papers which 
were read. These covered the development of each main section of research. 
The latest radar devices employ very short centimetre waves which behave so 
much like light and heat waves that experts had to turn to new methods of 
attack in developing the necessary aerial systems. The modern centimetre beam 
transmitter now uses an aerial system resembling a bowl fire and its element 
and the radio waves are beamed in any desired direction, just as light is 
beamed from a searchlight. Compared with the average broadcast transmitting 
aerial which radiates its energy outwards in all directions, the rotating aerial 
system of a centimetric transmitter can sweep the sky with a fan-shaped 
wedge of radio energy only a few feet wide. This ability to condense and 
control radio energy provides wonderful possibilities for error-proof navigational 


COOLING BLOCK AND ANODE 
DIAGRAMMATICALLY CUT Away 





CENTIMETRE WAVELENGTHS: “SEARCHLIGHT’’ BEAMS ; 
AND CAT’S WHISKER. 


and landing aids for aircraft. The employment of short centimetre waves led to 
the development of the high-frequency Magnetron valve in Great Britain—a 
valve in which powerful magnets play an important part. It proved to be the 
outstanding contribution by which Allied Radiolocation technique was, able to 
outstrip the enemy's. The latest version of the Magnetron can generate waves 
a little more than an inch in length and in ‘bursts of energy of up to 55 kilo- 
watts. The first valve of this type was taken over to America in August 1940, 
and it completely altered the whole radar research programmes of both countries. 
One of the most interesting features in the story of valves is the reviva of the 
old crystal and cat's whisker—discarded by radio listeners more than twenty 
years ago as obsolete. Pending the production of a suitable valve} for the 
reception of the Magnetron's centimetre waves, this device was tried out, and it 
was so successful that no valve has yet been produced to do its job more efficiently ! 
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EXPERIMENTS FOR “H.M.S. HABBAKUK.” 
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‘* HABBAKUK ’’—A BLOCK OF ICE TESTED FOR 
YARDS, PENETRATED II‘9 INS. 


AN EARLY EXPERIMENT FROM OPERATION 
PENETRATION. A ‘°303 BULLET, AT 25 


FIRST ATTEMPTS IN 
LAID IN A WOODEN 


CREATING A_ GIGANTIC 
FRAMEWORK FOR 


AIRCRAFT-CARRIER OF ICE: 
EXPERIMENTAL SINKING. 


OF THE 
BLOCKS OF ICE 


EXPERIMENTS ; TESTING THE 
WHICH PROVED 


RESISTANCE OF 
MUCH 


“ PYKRETE,” A 
STRONGER THAN PURE ICE. 


STAGE IN THE 
OF, ICE AND WOOD-PULP, 


A LATER 
MIXTURE 


In our issue of March 2 we revealed details of the great “ Habbakuk” operation, that revolutionary 
project of constructing a 2,000,000-ton gigantic aircraft-carrier of-ice to act as a mid-Atlantic base 
in the war against the U-boats. Briefly, “ .M.S. Habbakuk” was to be a 2000-ft.-long ship with 
40-ft.-thick walls of ice, between inner and outer insulating walls. In the course of experiments, 
which were conducted mainly in Canada, pure ice was found unsatisfactory, and a mixture of ice 
and wood-pulp (86 per cent. ice, 14 per cent. wood-pulp) was discovered by experiment to have 
remarkably useful qualities. This mixture—named “ Pykrete,” after Mr. Geoffrey Pyke, then Director 
of Programmes at Combined Operations H.Q.--was highly resistant to shock and penetration. For 
example, a rifle bullet (at 25-yards range)-as our va shows—penetrated nearly a foot into 
ordinary ice, with considerable shattering; but caused little damage to a similar block of “ Pykrete.” 
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GREEK ELECTION SCENES. 


Despite an intensive campaign by the E.A.M. Leftists against the holding of the Greek elections 
and their calling of their supporters to abstain from voting, the Greek elections, the first since 
1936, were held as arranged on March 31 in a calm which was broken by a very few incidents. 
At date of writing, the poll is described as being about 70 per cent., and it is stated that of the 
other 30 per cent., probably about i5 per cent. represents intentional abstention. Of the votes 
cast, the Populists—or moderate Royalists—have, by the first estimate, obtained a working majority. 

elections have been observed by an Allied Mission, who during the month of March have 
been travelligg throughout Greece. Their reports are being collated, and it ‘is officially stated 
that their overall report will be submitted for signature by the British, American and French 

Governments on April 10. Correspondents describe the election as calm and fair. 


GREEK ELECTION POSTERS ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF ATHENS, ADVERTISING A MEETING 
OF THE ROYALIST PARTY, WHO GAINED AN ABSOLUTE MAJORITY. 
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E.A.M, DEMONSTRATION IN THE GREEK 
THE HOLDING OF THE ELECTION AND CALLING ON 


ELECTIONS, PROTESTING AGAINST 
VOTERS TO ABSTAIN. 





IN THE GREEK ELECTIONS: THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
IN ATHENS SHORTLY BEFORE THE POLL. 


CALLING 
THE E.A.M, 


FOR ABSTENTION 
ADDRESSING A MASS MEETING 
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A CRUCIAL SESSION: PERSIA’S APPEAL 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


TO. THE U.N.O. SECURITY COUNCIL. 
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(L. TO R.) MR. GROMYKO, 
SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN 
AND MR. STETTINIUS AT 
THE OPENING SESSION IN 
NEW YORK ON MARCH 25. 


HE Security Council of 
the United Nations 
began on March 25 its first 
session at the temporary 
headquarters of the organis- 
ation at Hunter College, 
Bronx, New York, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. 
Quo-Tai-chi, the Chinese 
representative. Delegates 
were welcomed on behalf 
of the President of the 
United States and of the 
State and City of New 
York, and Mr. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, was 
charged by the President 
to deliver the message of 
welcome. Hopes of settling 
the Persian appeal faded 
on March 26, when the 
Council failed to reach 
agreement. On the following 
day Mr. Gromyko, the 
Soviet delegate, walked out 
of the Council Chamber 
when the Council rejected 
the Russian motion to post- 
pone the debate on the 
appeal. On March 28 the 
Council decided to ask the 
Persian and Russian Govern- 
ments for facts about their 
negotiations, and adjourned 
until April 3. 
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THE OPENING OF AN ANXIOUS SE 
MEETING 


NEW YORK, QUO-TAI-CHI, 


UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF DR. 
CHINESE REPRESENTATIVE, 


THE CONFERENC 


LONDON 


NEWS 


—— 
\ 
\ 


PERSIA’S REPRESENTATIVES IN NEW YORK: 
THE DELEGATE TO U.N.O., AND MR. HUSSEIN 


esenevuuucansunevgeuenmtannannnnqueneuennanegit 
IRITY COUNCIL 
IN THE TEMPORARY HEADQUARTERS AT HUNTER COLLEGE, 
THE 


MR. AKDAR DAFTARI (LEFT), 
,» AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.A. 


. Li PRESIDENT 
AT THE OPENING SESSION 


RITY COUNCIL, 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 





THE KING GEORGE V. MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. THE LORD RIBBENTROP’S FORMER PRIVATE SECRETARY, FRAULEIN 

MAYOR OF LONDON (LEFT), LORD MACMILLAN AND SIR 4 - é . MARGARETE BLANK, IN COURT AT NUREMBERG. SHE GAVE 
WILLIAM REID DICK. J EVIDENCE ON HIS BEHALF ON MARCH 28, THE OPENING DAY 

A committee meeting was held at the Mansion House on March 26 a OF HIS DEFENCE. 

to decide the future arrangements for the King s V. Memorial, ! 

which is illustrated on page 385 of this issue. Sir William Reid Dick 

was, with Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, nearly ten years ago made responsible 

for the Memorial, the model of which he is here showing. 


GORING’S £7500 DIAMOND-AND-SWASTIKA-STUDDED BATON, THE BEGINNING OF A SEARCH OF BLITZED LONDON FOR THE FORMER FOREIGN MINISTER OF NAZI GERMANY IN 
PRESENTED TO THE U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST RELICS OF ROMAN CIVILISATION IN THE CITY: FRAGMENTS THE WITNESS-BOX : RIBBENTROP AT THE WAR CRIMINALS’ 
POINT FOR ITS MUSEUM. OF ROMAN AND MEDIAVAL POTTERY HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED. TRIAL AT NUREMBERG. 

Mr. L. M. Olney, Assistant Director of the Savings Bond Division of Mr. W. P. Grimes, Keeper of the London Museum, is seen examining Ribbentrop was but a shadow of his former arrogant self when he 
the U.S. Treasury in Washington (left), is handing the baton to Colonel a specimen turned up by the digger at the excavation site in Billiter went into the witness-box in an attempt to convince the Nuremberg 
Ralph P. Swofford, of the United States Military Academy. The baton Avenue, at the corner of Leadenhall Street and Aldgate. The site lies Tribunal that Germany was swept into the war by the inevitable march 
is to be placed in the Academy’s Museum at West Point, New York, almost at the heart of London as it was in Roman days, just to the of events. Like Géring before him, the former Foreign Minister was 
while its former owner stands his trial at Nuremberg. east of the Forum and the Roman market-place. given full liberty to read his speech to the Tribunal. 


THE DISASTROUSLY LARGE CROWD ASSEMBLED TO SEE H.M.S. “NELSON” IN LISBON THE COLLAPSE OF THE ELEVATED GANGWAY AT THE QUAYSIDE IN LISBON HARBOUR, WHICH 
HARBOUR ON MARCH 24, WHICH LED TO A QUAYSIDE ACCIDENT, RESULTED IN ONE DEATH AND MANY INJURIES AMONG THE SPECTATORS. 
] statement issued in Lisbon concerning the accident to people who wished to go on board climbed on to four elevated gangways, flimsy constructions, from which a good view of the 
Sr gyn "on this tragic occasion said that one man was killed and 75 men and women | ship was obtainable. One of these crum up, throwing people more than 50 ft. on to the heads 
more or less seriously injured. When orders came that no more visitors could be taken on board, of those packed at the quayside, and creating panic amongst the crowd of 30,000. 
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PRE-DESTRUCTION DRESDEN: BELLOTO PAINTINGS OF 200 YEARS AGO. 


DRESDEN TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO: A PAINTING BY BERNARDO. BELLOTO (1724-1780). 
(LEFT) THE DOMED FRAUENKIRCHE AND (CENTRE, LEFT) THE HOFKIRCHE. 


very 


DRESDEN: THE NEUMARKT AND (RIGHT) THE FRAUENKIRCHE (ALMOST COMPLETELY 
DESTROYED BY THE ALLIED AIR RAIDS OF FEBRUARY 1945) ; BY BERNARDO BELLOTO. 


AN EXQUISITE PANORAMA OF DRESDEN IN 1748, BY CANALETTO’S NEPHEW, BERNARDO BELLOTO: SHOWING (RIGHT) THE. CATHOLIC HOFKIRCHE (STILL IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION) 
AND (CENTRE, LEFT) THE DOME OF THE PROTESTANT FRAUENKIRCHE, AND THE OLD BRIDGE OVER THE ELBE, REPLACED EARLY THIS CENTURY. 


DRESDEN: THE HOFKIRCHE IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AT THE END OF THE 
BRUHL TERRACE. A BERNARDO BELLOTO PAINTING ABOUT 1748. 


The five paintings, which we reproduce above, of Dresden in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when many of its most charming Baroque buildings were new-built or in course 
of construction, are in striking, and painful, contrast to the photographs of Dresden as it 
is to-day which we gave in our issue of March 23. The paintings are from Lord Hillingdon's 
Collection and are due for sale at Christie's on May 3. They are the work of the Venetian 
Bernardo Belloto, the nephew and pupil of Antonio Canal, better known perhaps as 
Canaletto. Belloto, whose name is variously spelt—the version we give is the form 


THE ELBE AT DRESDEN: A BERNARDO BELLOTO PAINTING, SIGNED AND DATED 1748, 
SHOWING (RIGHT) THE THEN UNCOMPLETED HOFKIRCHE. 


of the signature on the top-left picture—and who was also called Canaletto, or 
sometimes “‘ the Saxon Canaletto,"’ left Venice when he was about twenty and, after 
travels in Italy and a visit to England, established himself in 1747 in Saxony at the Court 
of Augustus III., in Dresden, and became Court painter. He worked also in Poland and 
died in Warsaw in 1780, aged fifty-six. Of the two churches shown above, the Protestant 
Frauenkirche, built 1726-43, was almost completely destroyed by the Allied air-raids 
of 1945; and the Roman Catholic Hofkirche, built 1739-56, was very severely damaged. 
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THE MOODS OF MANY AGES. 


SCULPTURES REFLECTING 


its 


EPITOMISING THE GERMAN ROCOCO STYLE OF THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : A BOXWOOD STATUETTE OF A 
CLASSICAL WARRIOR. 


A FRENCH IVORY STATUETTE OF “THE VIRGIN AND 
CHILD,"* SHOWING THE LYRICAL AND SOPHISTICATED 
STYLE OF FOURTEENTH-CENTURY GOTHIC. 


The Exhibition of Style in Sculpture—from which we give some examples above— 
opened at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, on March 27 and is to 
remain open until May 3!. The Exhibition is in the main entrance hall, in the centre 
of which has been set a largish figure, Michael Angelo's “ Kneeling Cupid" which was 
made for a fountain in a Florentine garden. The rest of the exhibits, however, all of 
which are drawn from the Museum's collections, are quite small and are arranged in 


“THE VIRGIN AND CHILD” : A BOXWOOD STATUETTE 
BY VEIT STOSS (1447-1533), SHOWING THE FUSION 
RENAISSANC 


OF LATE GOTHIC AND 


THE NOBILITY OF THIRTEENTH-CENTURY GOTHIC 
DISPLAYED IN AN ENGLISH 
TION "' FROM THE SALTING BEQUEST IVORY DIPTYCH. 
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“SALOME "’: A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN BOXWOOD 
STATUETTE, WITH THE FLAMBOYANT DRAPERY 


E STYLES. CHARACTERISTIC OF THE NORTHERN RENAISSANCE. 


“A MOURNING FIGURE,”" A TERRA-COTTA STATUETTE 
ATTRIBUTED TO JOSEPH NOLLEKENS (1737-1823), SHOW- 
ING THE MORE CLASSICAL ENGLISH ROCOCO STYLE. 


groups in small, well-lighted wall-cases. The intention of the Exhibition has been to 
illustrate the essential qualities of sculpture throughout the ages and to distinguish 
Romanesque from Gothic, Gothic from Renaissance, Mannerism from Baroque, and 
Rococo from Neo-Classicism and the sculpture of the present day, and examples range 
from the Eighth Century English Easby Cross to the work of such recent artists 
as Gilbert, Rodin and Mr. Henry Moore. 


“CHRIST IN BENEDIC- 
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KING GEORGE V.: | 


A PROJECT 
INTERRUPTED 
BY WAR 
AND NOW TO 
BE PUT. INTO 
EFFECT. 


N July 1939 all preparations 
had been made for the erec- 
‘tion of the National Memorial 
to King George V. on the 
Abingdon Street site in West- 
minster. The outbreak of war 
suspended the activities of the 
executive committee of the 
Memorial Fund, and it has 
recently met for the first time 
since the end of hostilities. 
A model of the statue was 
exhibited to the committee and 
approved by them, and it was 
decided that work on the site 
‘should now proceed. The 
Minister of Works has stated 
that he was prepared to place 
immediately at the disposal of 
the committee the greater part 
of the allocated site, so that the 
work of erecting the statue could 
be put in hand forthwith. Most 
[Continued telow, on right. 
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A NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO KING 
GEORGE V.: THE I0-FT. STATUE 
EXECUTED BY SIR WILLIAM 
REID DICK, R.A., WHICH WILL 
BE ERECTED ON THE ABINGDON 
STREET SITE IN WESTMINSTER. 








Continued .\ 

of Old Palace Yard and Abingdon Street is likely to be pulled down to 
clear the site, but No. 6 Old Palace Yard will be preserved and No. 5 
will be retained by the Government until other office accommodation 
is available. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., who designed the base 
and setting for the memorial, will be in charge of the arrangements 
for preparing the site. It is hoped that the statue will be unveiled 
during May next year. The 10-ft. statue is by Sir William Reid 
Dick, R.A., and shows his late Majesty with his hands clasped on 
the Sword of State presented to our kings at their coronation as a 
symbol of their military power. He is in Field-Marshal’s uniform and 
wearing the robes of the Order of the Garter. When the scheme is 
complete, the memorial will be worthy of a monarch who throughout 
a memorable reign endeared himself to his people, whose respect and 
affection found its greatest expression during the celebrations of the 

Silver Jubilee in 1935. 


FINAL MODEL FOR THE STATUE WHICH HAS BEEN APPROVED 58 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE KING GEORGE V. MEMORIAL FUND : 
A VIEW OF THE MEMORIAL SHOWING THE BASE AND SETTING DESIGNED 

BY SIR GILES, GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 
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THE DISAPPEARING OSTRICH. 


HERE is a fable that the ostrich can “ disappear ’’ by burying its bead ig the sand. 

Science says that the ostrich as a species is in imminent danger of disappearing 

altogether. Is there any basis of truth in the fable? Why does extinction threaten the 
species, and can it be avoided ? 

A fable, however improbable, can often be traced back to the misinterpretation of a 
fact. There is a habit of the ostrich which may have given rise to the popular misconception 
that it attempts concealment by burying its head. It has been observed, though not 
frequently recorded, that a squatting bird often stretches its neck and head along the 
ground. To the distant observer the head seems to have disappeared altogether, since, 
owing to its colour, it becomes practically invisible against a sandy background. It is 
probable that early travellers, who would have few opportunities of close observation, 
reported that the head actually disappeared. This innocent remark, passed from mouth to 
mouth, could easily become, in time, a categorical statement: that “ the ostrich buries 
its head in the sand and thinks it cannot be seen.” 

This habit is not, however, without its protective value. Although the bird does not 
go out of sight, it merges with its surroundings and becomes inconspicuous; the usual 
ostrich outline disappears and is replaced by an object resembling a rock or heap of stones. 
It seems, therefore, that the ostrich is more accomplished in the art of deception than 
fable allows, and this in spite of its limited mentality, which is noted in the words of Job, 
‘** God hath deprived her of wisdom!” But no matter how well it may be able to conceal 
itself from its enemies, it is apparent that for a long time this giant, flightless bird has been 
heading rapidly towards extinction. 

At one time the family Struthionidz, 
to which the ostriches belong, comprised 
a great diversity of species widely 
distributed in parts where they are not 
found to-day. From the evidence of 
fossil remains we know that they ex- 
tended across Southern Asia from China 
into Southern Europe. No traces have 
been found in Britain, nor are there 
likely to be, as this country was separated 
from the mainland of Europe long before 
the early forms of ostrich could have 
reached the English Channel. To-day 
ostriches are confined to suitable habitats 
in Africa, Arabia and Asia Minor, and, 
indeed, in the last two are rather rare. 
They favour desert, or semi-desert, con- 
ditions remote from human occupation. 
But although man has penetrated farther 
and farther into their natural home and, 
in consequence, reduced the areas in 
which they can live in a wild state, his 
interference is only one of several factors 
contributing to the diminution in the 
numberg of this species. What other 
factors are there to be considered ? 

Size is important. The ostrich is the 
largest living bird. An adult male 
stands about 8 ft. and weighs up to 
300 Ibs., or over 20 stone. Such 
dimensions are unusual among modern 
birds ; the only others approaching this 
size are the closely-related emu and rhea. 
Apart from these, birds are generally 
small, and we are inclined to regard as 
giants among them such birds as-swans 
weighing 20-25 lbs. But there have been 
others even larger than the ostrich The 














HOW THE FABLE THAT AN OSTRICH BURIES ITS HEAD IN THE SAND PROBABLY ORIGINATED : 

A SQUATTING BIRD, WITH ITS LIGHT-COLOURED NECK.~ STRETCHED ALONG THE GROUND AND 

PRACTICALLY INVISIBLE AGAINST A SANDY BACKGROUND SO THAT FROM A DISTANCE THE BODY 
CAN EASILY BE MISTAKEN FOR A ROCK. 
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THE MARRIED LIFE OF GUSTAV MAHLER. 


1 od biographies are so readable as those of the creative artists ; especially, as so often 

happens, when these celebrities possess all the idiosyncrasy and unconventionality 
of genius. Alma Mahler’s “‘ Lire anp Letters or Gustav MAHLER ” (John Murray ; 18s.) 
fully exemplifies this. It is true that in telling of her composer-conductor husband she 
also presents many other interesting characters—artists, singers, musicians, all individual 
in the things they do and say and the way they approach life. But it is Mahler who 
dominates throughout, with Vienna and musical Europe in the first decade of the century 
as the background. 

The story of his courtship is a romance in itself; that of his boyhood as pathetic as 
anything Dickens ever gave ; his professional career a kaleidoscope of success and despair, 
of great triumphs and the bitterness of rival jealousies. And the method of his creative 
working is almost painful in its intensity and the demands it made on the man and his 
family. Throughout the book is the eccentricity and the blind egoism of genius; and 
with it the self-sacrifice of the woman who was his helpmeet through ten years of joy and 
pain. The ebb and flow of their love and the wonder and achievement of his work pulse 
together to make an unforgettable book. Alma Mahler’s memories are supplemented 
with many letters from him. which make confirmatory reading. 

The call of the past can be very alluring in things no less than in people. It is heard 
clearly in the “ Meprevat CaTaLoGcugr” (Lancaster House; 1os.), which the London 
Museum issue. Mainly the work of Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, F.S.A., it gives a fascinating 
cross-section of the life and craftsmanship of the everyday man and woman of the period : 
the people of whom Chaucer wrote. It 
is a rich and varied collection which 
the catalogue presents. Swords, spurs, 
bits and spearheads; ploughs, sickles, 
spoons and scissors; lanterns, candle- 
sticks, jugs and cooking-vessels ; belts, 
buttons, combs and inkwells : all are here, 
pictured and described, with comments 
on their source and creation. It is sur- 
prising to learn that, with few exceptions, 
all these varied objects in the London 
Museum were chance finds. The Thames 
yielded many, especially pilgrim signs of 
St. Thomas a Becket, whose chapel on 
London Bridge must have been the 
starting-place of innumerable pilgrimages 
to Canterbury. To browse through this 
volume is to become a pilgrim oneself 
to a remote and romantic England. 

It was William fitz Stephen, the 
clerk and biographer of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, who, in his description of 
London, wrote: “‘To this city, from 
every nation that is under heaven, 
merchants rejoice to bring thejr trade in 
ships.” The story of the London docks 
has been told many times, and well told, 
by historians and novelists. ‘“‘ THAMEs- 
Sipe YeEstTerpays,” by C. Fox Smith 
(F. Lewis, Leigh-on-Sea; 21s.), adds a 
chapter to the story, with reminiscences 
reaching back some quarter of a century. 
At that time the docks and the waterside, 
says the writer, were still to a great 
extent what they had been since the 
1840’s. So he can tell how, in Glengall 
Dry Dock, he saw the barque “ Rowena,” 
one of the famous line whose names were 
taken from Scott’s novels. ‘“‘ There she 
was with her bowsprit, complete with the shark’s fin that was 





moa of New Zealand, for example, stood about 1o ft., and the 
Epyornis (probably the fabulous roc) of Madagascar may have 
been even larger. These birds are now extinct. They died 
out not so very long ago. Other large creatures are dying 
out, or have died out. For example, the wild elephant is said 
to be getting less numerous; it is “ tottering down the hill of 
time,” like the celebrated John Anderson, to lie beside its even 
more massive predecessor, the mammoth, which disappeared 
in what are, geologically speaking, recent times. Earlier still 
in the history of the animal kingdom the giant reptiles flourished. 
The dinosaur of Wyoming, the famous Diplodoccus, a cast of 
whose skeleton is exhibited in the British Museum (Natural 
History) at South Kensington, measured 85 ft. from the head 
to the tip of the tail. Such creatures lived in an environment 
and at a stage in animal evolution in which large size was an 
important characteristic. In those far-distant days life was 
lived at an ambling pace, but with the passing of the ages the 
terhpo gradually increased, and the advantage came to lie with 
those animals which could move about more rapidly and repro- 
duce at a higher rate. In other words, size was no longer an asset 
but a liability. This process of replacement of large and cumber- 
some animals by smaller and more active ones is still going on. 

Possibly it is only because the ostrich could move its great 
bulk with speed equal to that of the zebra and antelope, with 
which it consorts in some parts of Africa, that it has been able 
to survive so long. It is said that it “ scorneth the horse and 








the sign manual of the genuine Sou’ Spainer, sticking out across 
the roadway . . . and her masts and yards soaring up against 
a smoky Thames sunset... .”” In Wapping Wall at one time 
it was almost the exception rather than the rule to find a house 
witbout an inn sign, and Mr. Fox Smith tells some good stories 
of them and their frequenters. The illustrations by E. A. Cox 
are redolent of the Dockland atmosphere. 

It is but natural that the 1944 “‘ ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN InstituTION ” (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington ; $1°50) should deal in some measure, with the 
impact of war on those various activities with which the 
Smithsonian is concerned. Apart from the fact that its own 
specialists in many branches of biology, geology, anthropology, 
astro-physics, engineering and technology, were constantly 
called upon by the Services, the researches and discoveries of 
scientists generally are to be found in the appendix, which is 
such a popular and valuable feature of the Report each year. 
For example, Dr. Bryan H. C. Matthews, head of the R.A.F. 
Physiological Laboratory, tells of the human limits of flight. 
The two greatest strains which an aircraft puts upon the pilot 
are those due to acceleration and to high flying. The human 
safety limit in height is some 10,000 to 16,000 ft., breathing 
air, and 40,000 to 42,000 ft., breathing oxygen. What may be 
called the more rational aspects of science are also much in 
evidence in the Report. They vary from the structure of the 
universe to the mystery of Easter Island, from recent advances in 





his rider.” But the safety of high speed on the ground is ter PR.lLews 
nothing to the security to be obtained on the wing. 
The flightlessness of the ostrich, therefore, may be regarded patenin exralmunien 


as a factor unfavourable to its survival. The present inability 
of the ostrich to fly has given rise to controversy among eminent 
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41 anmethesia to locust plagues and the ravages of the codlin moth. 

A history book for schools, illustrated with reproductions 
from The Illustrated London News, one of which goes back to 
1848, and from other periodicals, is something of a novelty. 


DISTRIBUTION IN 
EARLY TIMES 











students of evolution: some say it is a degenerate flying bird, 
while others hold that it is an example of a bird which has never 
had the power of flight. The opinion most widely held is that 
the ancestors of the ostrich were flying birds, the main argument 
being that there are in every part of the wing-structure signs 
of progressive degeneration, a process which had already reached finality in some species 
of moa, where the wing is entirely absent. A more modern opinion is based on the anatomical 
researches of Dr. P. R. Lowe. It is well known that an organism in its development goes 
through, in a very abridged form, the stages of the past history of the species to which it 
belongs. Dr. Lowe has endeavoured to prove that in the embryonic development of the 
ostrich there is no vestige of evidence to show that its ancestors had ever been flying birds. 

We see, therefore, that both flightlessness and great size are contributing largely to the 
disappearance of the ostrich. Man is also responsible, but, paradoxically, in him it seems 
is the only hope of its survival. Although the wild birds are disappearing, very large 
numbers are kept in captivity on ostrich farms, as well as by native African tribes, for the 
value of their plumes. Ostrich feathers have been used from time immemorial for personal 
adornment, and in the early part of the century they became so fashionable that it proved 
worth while to extend the industry and farms were started in California and Australia. 

It seems, therefore, that the prospect of the ostrich being established as a domestic 
animal rests entirely on the popularity of its plumage, and as the only hope of survival 
lies in domestication, it may be said that its fate is not only in the scissored hand of Atropos, 
but also in the feathered fashion of her hat. J. D. Macpona.p, B.Sc. 


| @ LOCALITIES IM WHICH FOSSILS HAVE BEEN FOUND 


A MAP SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE OSTRICH 
IN AFRICA, ARABIA AND ASIA MINOR AND THE AREA 
OF ITS DISTRIBUTION IN EARLY TIMES. 





“BRITAIN AND THE Empire,” by R. H. Snape (Cambridge 
University Press ; 6s. 6d.) has been written on the assumption 
that the best hope of interesting young students in history lies in 
approaching it in the light of that history which is being made 
under their own eyes. From the Chartists and the Reform Bill 
the story is agreeably unfolded. This, surely, is history without tears, and many of the older 
generation will wish that their knowledge had been acquired in such pleasing fashion. 
How history is effected by change is the theme of Lewis Einstein's book, ‘‘ HistoricaL 
Cuance " (Cambridge University Press; 3s. 6d.). The author asserts that Hitler had 
before him the greatest opportunity ever given to mortal man to change political Europe 
by introducing a real new order to unify a continent. Unfortunately, while he had all 
the necessary force at his disposal, he lacked the moral elevation and width of mind. Mr. 
Einstein examines the rdle of leadership and of ideas, interpretations of power, the Greek 
view of change, the relations of faith, and of civilisation and of life to the principle of 
change. His conclusion is that action can only take place by the agency of change, but 
it is quickened or retarded by the ferment of ideas. I are then translated into terms 
of human energy and they lead to action, which is an @xét of power that brings change. 
By providing a consecutive narrative of the events recorded in the four Gospels and 
by commenting on such of those events as seem to require elucidation, the Earl of Lytton, 
in “ Love Incarnate” (Peter Davies ; 10s. 6d.), seeks to give the reader a clearer picture 
and a better understanding of the life and teaching of Jesus. It is a deeply sincere study 
and will be helpful to many. W. R. Calvert. 
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The joy of using Creda electric appliances has been 
withheld from many households owing to our war- 
time activities but large-scale production will be 
resumed just as soon as labour is available. You 
can expect new designs giving still better service 
in your home. 


Cradle for 


ELECTRIC IRONS 


KETTLES - FIRES - COOKERS 
BOILERS - WATER HEATERS 


Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 
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Distinguished Pieces from the Silver Section 


Silver Porringer 


Silver Tankard, Silver Spoon and 
and Spoon in case £14.7.6 1 pint - ann 


- -£16.19.3 Fork incase- - £3.2.6 


RODS 


LONDON SWI 











TAKES A KNOCK—AND MAKES A BOW 


This one-inch steel tube, as part of a corvette’s boilers, paid a visit 
to Dieppe in 1942 -where it was hit on the bend by a 20mm. Oerlikon 
H.E. shell. The force of impact almost closed the walls of the tube, 
and bent it in the opposite direction. Although the boiler was steam- 
ing at 700 Ib. per square inch pressure at the time, the tube continued 
to function. Few are interested in ships’ boilers, but many 
businesses are concerned with problems where great strength and 
extreme lightness must go hand-in-hand. The various manufacturers 
in the Tube Investments Group of Companies produce between 
them a range of tubes in steel and alloys to cover every such need. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS wn. @ 


FOOT NOTE: Boiler manufactured by Messrs. John Thompson Water 
Tubes Boilers Lid.; Steel tube supplied by Tubes Lid. 









> They are the home of 
HANDSPUN HARRIS TWEED 


The distinctive appearance, matchless texture 
and variety of design and colour of Harris Tweed 
continues to find favour with all who appreciate 


0O—— 
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a 


“character” in clothes, and the word HANDSPUN stamped 
above the trade mark on the cloth is an assurance that it is 
indeed Harris Tweed hand spun and hand woven at the homes 
of the Islanders of the Outer Hebrides. 


HANDSPUN 





HARRIS TWEED 


See the trade 
mark on the cloth. 
See the label on 


the garment. 





THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
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Most advanced form of timekeeping 
for everyday use is that provided by 
a synchronous motor operating on 
A.C. electric mains such as that which 
drives a Smith “ Sectric” Clock. This 
consists of an iron frame stator in 
which a coil sets up a magnetic field. 
Each cycle of alternating current pass- 
ing across centralised poles on the 
stator causes poles on a rotor to move 
forward opposite the next poles on the 
Stator. Frequency of current alter- 
nation is kept true to standard time 
by checking with a master clock at 
the power station. 


SMITH 


PLUG IN TO GREENWICH TIME 


Lhe List Word in 


GH 
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THE A.B.C. OF 


EXPORTS 


A serious subject simply explained 








. British Industry. 











2 We want goods in plenty— 
for ourselves as well as -our 
export customers. But, exports 
come first. Otherwise we shall 
not get the imports which our 
industries must have to get going 
full speed ahead. 


i To build our prosperity we 
require many raw materials from 
abroad. To pay for these we 
must send British goods overseas. 
Then, with the materials our 
ships bring home, we can speed 











CAREFREE ? 


Not altogether, perhaps. Then 
the tried yet up-to-date prescription 
is a life policy with the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund. 

It’s as essential to the smooth 
running of your career as tyres are 
to a motor car. 

And there’s no waiting list. 

Write to the Secretary NOW, 
while you remember. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 

9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 2 
London Office: 

28 Cornhill, E.C.3 




















HERE’S WHERE WE ALL COME IN 
4 Let’s back Britain’s prosperity 
drive! Let’s spend as little as 
we can... Save as much as we 
can. We'll be doing ourselves a 
good turn .. . helping Britain’s 
exports to bring us home pros- 
perity. 


3 Our export trade suffered 
much during the war. Today 
we must go all out to expand it. 
The less we, ourselves, buy at 
home ... the more we sell 
abroad ...the sooner shall we 











Save for 
Prosperity 


HELP BRITAIN—AND YOURSELF 














Jasued by the Nationa! Savings Committes 
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THE DEBT OF HONOUR. 


The alleviation of distress amongst 
ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
and the care of those left behind by 
the men who fell in action, are the 
foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has under- 
taken since 1921. 

The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 
expenditure is rapidly increasing, and 
an appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion’s work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
ranks, ALL Services and ALL wars. 


EARL HAIG'S 
APPEAL FUND 
Richmond, Surrey. 
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a a SUPERLATIVE 
q77 QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
In NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
vatesTar ** 777" RAINCOAT—SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LimiTED. 
VALSTAR LTD,, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 3/4, Regent Street, London, W.! 






















DR. 
BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 
8,000 


boys and girls in 
Dr. Barnarde’s Homes 
need your help. 


will feed one child for a week. 
PLEASE HELP. 








Coming soon— 


Or 


AFRTEX 
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“THE” 


BREECHES 
MAKERS 


POST or PERSONAL customers 


Our long experience of post orders ensures 
every satisfaction to customers unable to 
call for personal fitting. Cavalry Twills, 
Indian Whipcords, Moleski Leather 
Cords, Bedford Cords, and - 
Riding Tweeds, in all 
popular shades and pre- 
war qualities, made to { 
measure al short notice 
for Ladies, Gentle- 
men and Children. 
Breeches and 
Jodhpurs from 
53 gns. 10% less 
for Juveniles. 
Strappings, Continua- 
tions and P.T. extra. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
READY TO WEAR 
Jodhpurs always avail- 
able. Send 1d. stamp 
for self-measure chart 

and patterns. 


) 2 


APRIL 



























Sporting, Civil 
and Service Tailors 


235 REGENT STREET, W1 


REGens 2115, 5159 
Telegrams: HALLZONE, LONDON 











SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 
CONNOISSEUR 
weer te eo cam 





SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 





This periodical is so! 


THE ILLUSTRATED 





LONDON NEWS 








MR. PEEK : ; 
‘Though limited to ae 


the Southern zone’... |--———- 
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MR. FREAN : 


. our name throughout 
the nation’s known.’ 














By Appointment 
Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
Biscuit & Vita-Weat 

Crispbread Manufacturers 


Vita-Weat — 


PEEK FREAN’S 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid., 


RECD, 


CRISPBREAD 


makers of famous biscuits 
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‘Your Almoners to 
CRIPPLED WOMEN 


Not merely relieving but training those who, otherwise 
would be dependent on others, to make exquisite 
artificial flowers. 

During 80 years at John Groom's Crippleage, thousands 
of incurably crippled women and girls have found homes, 
relief and a pleasant occupation. The work is unique. 
One cannot exaggerate the happiness brought into 
the lives of these cripples. 

In addition, 150 necessitous orphan girls are maintained 
from babyhood to 15 years at Davenport House School. 
With gratitude for the past, we confidently bespeak 
further assistance for maintaining and extending this 
enterprise. Visitors welcomed by arrangement. 
PRESIDENT: THE RT. HON. LORD RADSTOCK 

Report gladly sent on request. 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 


Head Office 
37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.! 


Workrooms and Garden Estate, Edgware. 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at_the full retail price of 1s 6d., and that it 
ondition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publicatior 
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re sold, 


hired 
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out or 
pictorial matter whatsoever 











MR. ANTHONY EDEN 


writes: 


** Medical Science and skill are 
employing every weapon in their 
power to combat this dread disease. 
But it is to us they turn for the 
necessary funds to help relieve the 
terrible sufferings of thousands of 
human beings. Our contributions 
will further research which will 
one day doubtless find a cure for 
cancer. Every penny we can spare 
brings that day nearer.”’ 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


— The Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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If you have any 


VAPEX 


please make it last. 


If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the 
should be 
avoid evaporation. 


will be 


stopper 
tightly closed to 
Production 
resumed as soon as 


conditions permit 
VAPEX... for Colds 


A Drop on your Handkerchief 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 









ood, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


fnquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LID-IBROX - GLASGOW. 
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otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
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‘Father eo 


SS 


was a 


: <eh 
i) 


—\ 
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soldier’ 


There are many children still in need of a father’s care, who will never 
see their fathers again. They died fighting for us. We can never repay the 
debt we owe them ; but we can help to look after those they have left behind 
and especially to educate their children. That is one of the most important 
branches of the work The Army 
Benevolent Fund is doing to help 
service and ex-service men and 
women and their dependants. 

In an army of four and a quarter 
millions there are inevitably thous- 


ands of cases of hardship which SUPPORT THE 
Government schemes of relief cannot 

cover. The Army Benevolent Fund, A Ln pa Y 
by grants to Military Charities, helps 


to provide the financial assistance 8B E N EVOL g by T 


that is so sorely needed and has been F S . 
Maximum retail prices: 


so deeply deserved. F U ay D 
Donasions payable se The Army Benevolent Fund 25/9 per bottle - 13/6 half bottle 


70, Crosvenor Place, S.W.1!, or paid into any Bank ° ° ‘i 
PATRON H.M. THE KING | (as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association) 


in Great Britain or N. Ireland 





(Rasistered under the War Charities Act. 1940) 








FROM 


PICKET BOAT... 
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1 CABIN CRUISER 


One ot the most successful naval craft built 


Where men shop 


At Austin Reed’s there is everything it’s possible 
: to provide, but the luxuries of peace have not 
Dy us during the teal was the Thornycroft yet returned. We still insist that materials should 
45 ft. Picket Boat, inset above, and its fine be good, and that values should be measured 
performance has prompted us to offer this by endurance and workmanship. And in every 
type for private use. Accommodation has department you will find a ready understanding of 


; ; your needs. 
been re-designed, as in the plan alongside, as 


well as the superstructure, forming a handsome A U & T i N rR E & ip) 


and roomy craft for coastal or river cruising. 
of Regent Street 


‘THORNYCROF | LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES + LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, THORNYCROFT HOUSE, LONDON, 5S.W.! 
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